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IN  ERINNERUNG  AN  CURTIS  C.  D.  VAIL 
W.  H.  Rey 

“Dr.  Vail  was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  February  27,  1903. 
He  received  his  B.  A.  degree  from  Hamilton  College  in  1924,  his  M.  A. 
from  Columbia  University  in  1929,  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  in 
1936.  After  doing  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Munich  in  1929, 
he  was  a  Carl  Schurz  Fellow  at  Columbia  in  1931.  During  his  career 
as  a  teacher  of  German,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo  from  1927  to  1939.  In  this  year  he  came  to  the  University  of 
Washington  as  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literature.” 

Dies  war  nach  seinem  Tode,  in  der  Nacht  vom  18.  auf  den  19. 
September  1957,  in  allen  lokalen  Zeitungen  zu  lesen.  Sie  enthielten 
eine  eindrucksvolle  Aufzählung  der  Ämter,  die  der  Verstorbene  verwal¬ 
tet  hatte:  “President  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Ger¬ 
man  in  1947,  president  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  1954,  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association  since  1955.  .  .” 

Der  Blick,  von  Trauer  verdunkelt,  tastet  sich  zurück  und  sucht  in 
der  unbegreiflichen  Leere,  die  uns  geblieben  ist,  nach  dem  so  jäh 
Verlorenen.  Aus  den  nüchternen  Angaben  des  Zeitungsberichts  steigt 
schattenhaft  das  kaum  vergangene  Leben.  Die  vertrauten  Züge  heben 
sich  aus  dem  Dunkel:  das  ruhig  wägende  Auge  hinter  den  Brillen¬ 
gläsern.  die  warme  Teilnahme  des  Blicks,  zuweilen  belebt  vom  Gefunkel 
gutmütig-überlegenen  Humors.  Die  entschieden  hervortretende  Nase 
in  dem  jungenhaft  schmalen  Antlitz,  die  klare  Stirn  .  .  .  Ein  Kopf, 
geprägt  von  wacher  Klueheit.  der  die  Gabe  der  raschen  Auffassung,  des 
sicheren  Zugriffs,  die  kühle  Leidenschaft  des  Ordnens  verrät. 

Tn  der  Tat,  Curtis  Vail  war  der  geborene  Organisator  und  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  der  die  vielfachen  Verwaltungsaufgaben  mit  Eleganz  löste 
und  eben  darum  rein  gamichts  von  einem  Bürokraten  an  sich  hatte. 
Seine  Freude  am  Tun  war  so  stark,  dass  sie  sogar  körperlich  in 
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Erscheinung  trat.  Sie  verlieh  seinen  Bewegungen  etwas  Federndes, 
seiner  Haltung  etwas  Erwartungsvolles.  Er  befand  sich  stets  itn  Zustand 
der  Aktionsbereitschaft. 

Aber  die  rastlose  Energie,  die  ihn  beseelte  und  seine  Kräfte  zu 
früh  verzehrte,  griff  weit  über  das  bloss  Administrative  hinam.  Der 
Organisator,  der  jedem  Grossunternehmen  zum  Ruhm  gereicht  hätte, 
fühlte  in  sich  den  Drang  nach  literarischer  Produktion.  Von  der  klaren 
Geistigkeit  d(*s  18.  JahrhundiTts  angezogen,  wandte  er  sich  vor  allem 
Lessing  und  der  deut.schen  Klassik  zu.  Die  mannigfachen  Beiträge,  die 
er  im  Laufe  der  Jahre  als  Buch,  Aufsatz  und  Besprechung  veröffent¬ 
lichte,  tragen  den  Stemp<‘l  «nnes  Wesens.  Frei  von  Schwulst  und 
fragwürdiger  Spekulation,  sind  sic  geprägt  von  dem  Willen  zu 
Sachlichkeit  und  Prägnanz,  ln  ihnen  lebt  ein  hoher  Glaube  an  die 
Möglichkeit  und  den  Wert  exakter  Feststellung.  Es  ist  dieser  aufkläre¬ 
rische  Enthusia.smus  (im  b«*sten  Sinne),  der  den  Autor  Curtis  Vail 
zum  Amt  des  Publizisten  drängte.  Ein  starkes  Bedürfnis  nach  aktiver 
Teilnahme  an  der  Pflege  deutscher  Sprache  in  amerikanischen  Schulen 
und  Hochschulen,  ein  immer  waches  Bestreben,  die  Forschung  und 
die  Forschenden  zu  fördern,  bestimmten  seine  Tätigkeit  als  ehemaliger 
Heraugeber  dieser  Zeitschrift  und  als  Mitbegiünder  von  “Modern 
language  Quarterly”. 

Organisator,  Interpret.  Publizist,  Pädagoge.  -  dies  sind  einige 
.Aspekte  seiner  gross  angelegten  Begabung,  die  sich  vor  dem  Blick  der 
Erinnerung  entfalten.  Aber  sie  sind  unfähig,  das  tiefere,  das  eigent¬ 
liche  Wesen  dieses  Mannes  wiederzugeben.  Die  Erschütterung,  die 
alle  ihm  Nahestehenden  bei  seinem  plötzlichen  Hinscheiden  empfanden, 
wurde  nicht  durch  den  Verlust  des  hochqualifizierten  Kollegen  oder 
des  achtungsgebietenden  Vorgesetzten  ausgelöst.  Wir  alle  fühlen  mit 
Schrecken,  dass  wir  menschlich  ärmer  geworden  sind.  Wir  haben  einen 
Freund  verloren,  dessen  Grossherzigkeit  niemals  einen  um  Rat  und 
Hilfe  Bittenden  abwies.  Die  Briefe  seiner  jetzigen  und  früheren 
Studenten  bezeugen,  dass  ihr  Chairman  für  sie  der  Inbegriff  der 
Fürsorge  und  Hilf.sberf'itschaft  war.  Wenn  Lehren  mehr  ist  als  blosse 
Wissensvermittlung,  wenn  Lehren  auf  der  Güte  des  Herzens  und  auf 
der  Kraft  der  Teilnahme  beruht,  dann  ist  in  Profes.sor  Vail  ein  grosser 
Ia*hrer  dahingegangen. 

Aber  der  Umriss  seiner  Gestalt  wäre  lückenhaft,  wenn  wir  die 
liebenswürdigste  Seite  seines  Wesens  vergässen:  die  Gabe  jungen¬ 
hafter  Fröhlichkeit.  Er  war  eine  so  gesellige  Natur!  Gab  es  je  eine 
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Tagung,  die  er  versäumt,  eine  lustige  Runde,  von  der  er  sich  aus¬ 
geschlossen  hätte?  Noch  liegt  uns  allen  sein  schallendes  Lachen  im 
Ohr.  .  . 

Dieses  Lachen,  es  klang  in  der  letzten  Zeit,  die  ihm  mancher¬ 
lei  persönliche  Sorgen  brachte,  nicht  mehr  ganz  überzeugend.  E.s 
wurde  gedämpfter.  Nun  ist  es  verstummt.  Sein  Zimmer,  aus  dem  uns 
so  oft  die  vertraute  Stimme  entgegenkam.  ist  verödet.  Aber  die  Tür, 
die  immer  für  alle  offen  stand.  1st  auch  jetzt  noch  geöffnet.  Manchmal, 
beim  Vorübergehen,  erschauern  wir  vor  der  plötzlichen  I.,eere  des 
Stuhls.  Aber  manchmal  fühlen  wir  auch  ein  tiefes  Einverständnis. 
Es  ist,  als  ruhte  sein  Blick  auf  uns.  Denn  die  Türe  steht  immer  offen. 
University  of  Washington 


ALFRED  DÖBLIN 

Ludwig  Marcuse 

“Leide  nicht  tu  viel  und  denke 
nicht  gewaltig  Qber  dicao  kleine 
Erde.  Sie  iat  dem,  was  Du  denket, 
nicht  gewachaen  und  wird  ihm  nie 
gewachaen  aein.“ 

Er  litt  dann  doch  sehr  viel,  starb  sehr  langsam,  durch  viele  Jahre  — 
und  nicht  ohne  Bitterkeit.  Er  zog  sich  schliesslich  von  Deutschland, 
wo  er  kaum  noch  gedruckt  und  gelesen  wurde,  nach  Paris  zurück. 
Schon  in  einem  Brief  vom  zwölften  September  1951  hiess  es:  “Eine 
Masse  Bücher,  alles  in  die  Luft  geredet,  aber  zur  Verfügung  der 
Literaturhistoriker  und  Totengräber.  Es  ist  eine  Lust,  zu  sterben.” 
In  seinem  dreiundsiebzigsten  Jahr  schrieb  er:  “Das  Alter  ist  kein 
Spass.”  Er  meinte  sowohl  den  Verfall  des  Körpers  als  auch  den  Abfall 
der  Leser.  Er  gehörte  nicht  zu  den  Glückskindern,  eher  zu  den 
ungekröntesten  Königen  in  der  Zeit  kontinuierlicher  Preisverteilungen. 
Das  Nobelpreis-Komitee  kann  sich  nicht  rühmen,  ihn  erkannt  zu  haben. 
Und  die  Doktor-Kandidaten  bevorzugen  nun  einmal  Nobelpreisträger 
als  Dissertations-TTiemen. 

Als  ich  ihn  kenncnlemte,  in  den  goldenen  Tagen  nach  dem  Ersten 
Weltkrieg:  den  weichen  Hut  etwas  in  die  Stirne  gedrückt,  ein 
Springinsfeld  von  Vierzig,  die  schärfste  Berliner  Schnauze,  dem 
berlinischsten  Schauspieler  Max  Adalbert,  ähnelnd  —  aber  gamicht 
leise,  ein  Streiter,  der  sagte,  dass  man  den  Kopf  vor  allem  dazu 
brauche,  um  Wände  damit  einzurennen,  der  unermüdlichste  Witze- 
reisser  und  Lacher  .  .  .  damals  war  er  schon  ebenso  rätselhaft  —  wie 
wir  ihn  erst  später  erkannten.  In  “Berlin  Alexanderplatz”  wurde 
das  Berlinische  dämonisch  und  das  Sozialkritische  mystisch  .  .  .  und 
doch  war  nichts  Vages,  Hochtrabendes,  Konformistisches  an  diesem 
Mann.  Er  war  kritisch-scharf  und  von  erfrischender  Unmittelbarkeit. 
Man  sandte  ihm  ein  Buch  zu,  das  man  gerade  veröffentlicht  hatte,  und 
er  schrieb  zurück:  “Ich  weiss  schon  jetzt,  es  liest  sich  sehr  gut,  und 
ich  billige  es  nicht.”  Oder  er  verabschiedete  sich  von  Amerika,  ganz 
ohne  den  ideologischen  Dunst  vieler  deutscher  Remigranten:  “Leb’ 
wohl  Amerika.  Du  hast  mich  nicht  gemocht.  Ich  liebe  Dich  doch.” 
So  sprach  er  zu  Freunden  und  Feinden  —  als  Roman-Schriftsteller, 
Philosoph  und  Polemiker:  nie  diplomatisch-taktisch,  kein  Langewciler, 
ein  starker  Brocken,  eine  Erscheinung  aus  einer  anderen  Zeit. 

Ein  seltsames  Gebilde  dieser  Döblin-Roman!  Sein  Werk  von  “Die 
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drei  Sprünge  des  Wang-lun”  bis  zu  “Hamlet  oder  die  lange  Nacht 
nimmt  ein  Ende"  ist  mehr  eine  Eruption  als  von  Menschenhand. 
Wie  oft  möchte  der  Leser  seinen  Autor  wie  eine  alte  geschwätzige 
Tante  unterbrechen:  zur  Sache,  Herr  Schriftsteller  Döblin!  Da  fühlt 
man  gerade  noch  im  rechten  Augenblick,  dass  man  eben  nicht  erfasst 
hat,  was  hier  die  “Sache”  ist  und  wird  hincingerisscn  in  den  Strudel 
dieses  Erzählens,  das  eine  Kraft  hat,  wie  sie  in  der  Epoche  des  Kunst* 
Romans  nur  noch  sagenhaft  ist.  Döblin  hatte  die  verspielte  Unbe¬ 
kümmertheit  vorgeschichtlicher  Barden  und,  Gottscidank,  nicht  die 
Pose  ihrer  schwachsinnigen  Imitatoren.  Ihm  macht  es  höllischen 
Spass,  alles  zu  erzählen,  was  er  weiss,  was  er  hat  läuten  hören,  was 
er  sich  vorstellt.  Zeitungsberichte  und  Baedeker-Angaben  und  Spezial- 
Forschungen  und  seine  eigenen  Gedanken,  Stimmungen,  Gedächtnis- 
Residuen  sind  eingeschmolzen  in  eine  Epopee,  deren  Dimensionen 
nicht  aus  dem  Klima  des  Romans  von  Balzac  und  Thomas  Mann 
stammen.  Döblin  war  ein  zeitgenössischer  Anachronismus.  Er  fabulierte 
quer  durch  die  Zentral-Bibliothek  von  Zürich. 

In  einem  Privatdruck  schrieb  er  einmal  unter  dem  Titel  “Epilog”: 
“Was  wollen  meine  Bücher?  Ich  erinnere  mich  noch.  Ich,  der  ich 
mich  noch  als  ‘ich’  fühle,  wollte  nichts  mit  ihnen.  Es  wurde  nichts 
mit  ihnen  bezweckt,  gewollt  beabsichtigt.”  Sein  Schreibtisch  war  ein 
Hafen.  Von  dort  gingen  die  ZauberschifTe  los,  Richtung  ins  Blaue  — 
auch  wenn  die  Schilder  angaben:  Berlin,  Babylon,  Urwald.  Er  sagte 
es  immer  wieder:  “Das  Schreiben  hat  nichts  zu  tun  mit  Besinnung 
und  Klarwerden.”  1947,  in  einer  Streitschrift  “Die  Literarische  Situa¬ 
tion”,  entwarf  er  eine  Landkarte,  auf  welcher  er  drei  deutsche 
Literaturen  unterschied;  die  feudalistische,  die  humanistische  und 
die  progressive.  Döblinsch  war  hier  nur  die  Gegensetzung  von 
“humanistisch”  und  “progressiv”.  Unter  den  “Progressiven”  war 
einer,  dem  er  in  der  Serie  “Verschollene  und  Vergessene”  ein  sehr 
dankenswertes  Bändchen  widmete:  Amo  Holz.  Aber  was  ihn  mit 
den  Progressiven  verband,  die  Opposition  gegen  den  etablierten 
“Humanismus”,  war  wohl  weniger  als,  was  ihn  von  ihnen  trennte; 
seine  exzessive  Programmlosigkeit. 

Er  ist  unter  den  wenigen  ganz  grossen  deutschen  Schriftstellern 
dieser  Jahrzehnte  der  unentdeckteste.  Und  doch  war  er  nicht  nur 
einer  der  phantasiegewaltigsten  Poeten;  er  war.  zwischen  Geburt  und 
Tod,  der  umhergetriebenste,  erfahrenste,  vielfältigste,  am  wenigsten 
lokale  deutsche  Repräsentant  des  alternden  Jahrhunderts. 

University  of  Southern  California 


ZUM  PROBLEM  ÜES  TRAGISCHEN  IN  GRILLPARZERS 
•  TREUEM  DIENER” 

Konrao  Schaum 

Grillparzers  Treuer  Diener  muss  noch  immer  als  das  umstrittenste 
Werk  des  Dichters  angesehen  werden.  Das  scheinbar  Unheroische,  allzu 
Verinnerlichte  des  Hauptcharakters  Baneban,  der  grelle  Gegensatz 
zu  dem  grotesk  übersteigerten  Libertin  Otto  von  Meran  und  eine 
gewisse  Gewaltsamkeit  in  der  Verknüpfung  einzelner  Motive  kann 
nicht  ohne  Vorbehalt  aufgenommen  werden.  Vor  allem  scheint  die 
vermeintliche  Untersserfung  unter  die  absolute  Autorität  des  König* 
turns  und  des  Staatlichen  jenen  erhabenen  Wert  individuellen  Mensch¬ 
seins  in  Frage  zu  stellen,  den  wir  bei  den  grossen  Helden  der 
europäischen  Tragödie  zu  bewundern  gewöhnt  sind.  Das  Dienermotiv 
allein  lässt  es  problematisch  erscheinen,  was  uns  eine  vorwiegend 
leidende  Haltung  überhaupt  erschliessen  kann,  und  ob  es  nicht  eine 
stilistische  Verfehlung  sei,  Skurrilität  und  Seelenheroismus,  individuelle 
Eigentümlichkeit  und  allgemeine  Tugenden  miteinander  zu  ver¬ 
schmelzen. 

So  erstaunt  es  uns  nicht,  wenn  Volkelt  in  Baneban  den  “Typus  des 
stillen  Sinnes”’  erkennt,  dessen  Schicksal  viel  zu  sehr  im  Psycholo¬ 
gischen  verhaftet  bleibt  und  darum  nur  eine  Tragik  von  “partikularer, 
nicht  typisch-menschlicher  Bedeutung”*  bewirken  kann.  Schon  Scherer 
äusserte  seinen  Arger  über  den  konfliktlosen  Märtyrer  der  leidenden 
Treue,  der  schwachsinnig  und  kindisch  die  höchste  Pflicht  seines 
Amtes  versäume.*  Ebenso  entrüstet  urteilt  Gundolf  über  Banebans 
Duldertum  “um  des  stummen,  unpathetischen,  ja  selbst  wert-  und 
würdelosen  Duldens  willen  aus  einem  Hang  vasallenhafter  Demut.”* 
Und  ähnlich  sieht  auch  Mettin  nur  das  “Einmalige  und  Zufällige”* 
dieses  Charakters.  Urteile  dieser  .\rt  stehen  in  engem  Zusammenhang 

*  Johannes  Volkelt,  "Grillpar/.er  als  Dichter  des  Zwiespalts  zwischen  Gemüt 
und  Leben”,  Jahrbuch  der  Grillparzer-Gesellschaft  4  fl 894),  S.  20. 

®  Johannes  Volkelt,  Franz  Grillparzer  als  Dichter  des  Tragischen,  2.  Aufl. 
(München,  1909),  S.  17. 

*  Wilhelm  Scherer.  “Franz  Grillparzer”,  Vorträge  unde  Aufsätze  (Berlin. 
1874),  S.  280  f. 

*  Friedrich  Gundolf,  “Franz  Grillparzer”,  Jahrhtich  des  Freien  Deutschen 
llochstifts  (1931),  S.  57. 

*  Hermann  Christian  Mettin.  Grillparzer,  Dramaturgische  Essays  (Berlin, 
1943),  S.  97. 
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mit  den  Vorstellungen  von  Grillparzers  bicdermeierlich-restaurativem 
Skeptizismus  oder  einer  epigonenhaft  gebrochenen,  willensschwachen 
und  quietistischen  Geisteshaltung. 

Baneban  ist  offensichtlich  nicht  das,  was  man  sich  unter  einem 
tragischen  Helden  im  herkömmlichen  Sinne  vorstellt.  Selbst 
dramatische  Figuren  wie  Goethes  Egmont  oder  Schillen  Jungfrau, 
mit  denen  Baneban  verglichen  werden  kann,  gewinnen  doch  in  Leid 
und  Untergang  eine  Grösse  des  menschlichen  Geistes,  die  wir  bei 
Grillparzer  in  dieser  Form  vermissen.  Jedenfalls  ist  der  von  Goethe 
zum  Tragischen  gerechnete  unversöhnliche  Gegensatz  von  Geist  und 
n-alem  Leben*  oder  der  von  Schiller  vertretene  Streit  der  sittlichen 
und  sinnlichen  Natur  durchaus  nicht  mehr  so  klar  hervorgestellt. 
Die  stilistische  Eigentümlichkeit  Grillparzers,  ideale  und  reale  Züge 
eng  zu  verbinden,  scheint  es  zu  verbieten,  etwa  im  Sinne  Schellings 
von  einer  “Absolutheit  des  Charakters”*  oder  der  metaphysisch 
begründeten  Freiheit  des  Individuums  zu  sprechen,  das  in  erhabener 
Ungebundenheit  willig  die  Möglichkeit  ergreift,  “eben  diese  Freiheit 
zu  beweisen”.* 

Baneban  dagegen  erscheint  zunächst  mehr  als  ein  Gebundener, 
Begrenzter  und  in  manchen  Zügen  sogar  als  ein  Beschränkter,  oft  zur 
Lustspielfigur  mehr  geeignet  als  zum  tragischen  Helden.  Aber  es 
hies.se  Grillparzer  grundsätzlich  verkennen,  wollte  man  hier  schon  sein 
Urteil  bilden.  Denn  der  Dichter  hat  diese  Seite  Banebans  nicht  zu 
verdecken  und  seine  menschlichen  Unzulänglichkeiten  zu  idealisieren 
gesucht,  sondern  sie  bewus.st  im  Hinblick  auf  ein  Innermenschliches, 
Seelisches  ausgestaltet.  Er  selbst  spricht  von  dem  “ziemlich  bornierten 
alten  Mann”*,  einer  “kleinen,  hageren,  etwas  gekrümmten  Figur”*”, 
die  sicli  von  dem  klar  umrissenen  büi^erlichen  Pflichtbereich  nicht 
lösen  kann.  Ähnlich  wie  der  “Arme  Spielmann”  ist  Baneban  mit 
allzumen.schlichen  Bedingtheiten  behaftet,  aber  auch  mit  dem  wachen 
Bewusstsein  für  innere  Güte,  Gerechtigkeit  und  sittliche  Unbedingtheit 

”  Vgl.  Goethe,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  10.  Buch. 

t  J.  W.  J.  Schelling,  Ausgewählte  Werke,  Schriften  zur  Philosophie  der 
Kunst  und  zur  Frciheitslehre.  hrgb.  von  Otto  Weiss,  Cl^eipzig.  1907"),  Bd.  III. 
S. 

»  Biid.,  S.  345. 

•  Franz  Crillparzer.  Sämtliche  Werke,  Historisch-kritische  Gesamtausgabe, 
hrgb.  von  A.  Sauer,  fortgeführt  von  R.  Backmann  (Wien,  1909-1948),  Abt.  I, 
Bd.  16.  S.  204. 

1»  TVerke  I,  18,  S.  407. 
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begabt.  Grillparzer  will  und  braucht  diese  Umschlosscnheit  von  einer 
festen  Gesittung  und  stagnierenden  Bewegungsarmut.  Er  befreit  sich 
von  den  klassisch-romantischen  BegrifTen  des  Heroischen  und  ist, 
wie  es  Hofmannsthal  richtig  erkannte,  “auf  das  Wirkliche  gerichtet””, 
worin  für  ihn  allein  etwas  Ursprüngliches  und  Gemässes  wurzelt. 
Grillparzers  menschliche  Wirklichkeit  ist  das  Ganze  der  geistig-körper¬ 
lichen  Existenz,  deren  Ausdruck  die  Seele,  das  Gemüt,  die  Empfindung 
ist,  nicht  der  einseitige  und  ausschliessliche  Wille.  Er  lehnt  darum 
bezeichnenderweise  für  seine  Tragödie  eine  “Erhebung  des  Geistes, 
die  aus  dem  Siege  der  Freiheit  entspringen  soll””  ab  und  betont 
dagegen:  “Das  Letzte  der  historischen  Tragödie  ist  Gottes  Werk;  ein 
Wirkliches:  die  Existenz.””  Diese  Tendenz  lässt  nicht  mehr  zu,  dass 
Baneban  in  seiner  biederen  Menschlichkeit  zum  Ausgangspunkt  der 
tragischen  Handlung  wird,  wohl  aber  entfaltet  sich  an  ihm  und  in 
ihm  eine  Schicksalhaftigkeit,  die  im  elementaren  Kräftespiel  des  Lebens 
selbst  entspringt.  Ein  Ausgesetztsein  an  zeitlich-historische  Bewegungen 
des  Daseins,  eine  gewachsene,  nicht  gewählte  Verbundenheit  mit  der 
Gemeinschaft  des  ungarischen  Volkes  gehört  von  Anfang  an  zur 
Situation  Banebans.  Und  in  dieser  schicksalhaften  Begegnung  des 
Menschen  mit  einem  höheren  Lebenszusammenhang,  einer  “Natur¬ 
notwendigkeit”  oder  einem  “Welt-Tropus””,  entwickelt  sich  eine 
bedeutende  Sinnbildlichkeit  seiner  Darstellung.  Damit  knüpft  Grill¬ 
parzer  an  tragische  Schicksalsvorstellungen  an,  wie  sie  in  der  Antike 
ausgebildet  wurden,  grenzt  sich  aber  deutlich  von  philosophischen 
Theorien  ab,  die  diese  in  moderne  Denkformen  umbiegen.  Hegels 
Gedanke,  dass  der  tragische  Mensch  notwendig  in  die  dialektische 
Selbstgegenüberstellung  des  “Göttlichen  in  seiner  weltlichen  Realität” 
gestossen  sei,’®  blieb  ihm  ebenso  fremd  wie  Schopenhauers  Forderung, 
dass  die  Tragödie  “den  namenlosen  Schmerz,  den  Jammer  der 
Menschheit,  den  Triumph  der  Bosheit,  die  höhnische  Herrschaft  des 
Zufalls  und  den  rettungslosen  Fall  der  Gerechten  und  Unschuldigen” 
darzustellen  habe.’®  Für  Grillparzer  gibt  es  noch  eine  leidvoll  gewon- 

"  Hugo  von  Hofmannstahl.  Gesammelte  Werke  CFrankfurt,  1952),  Prosa 
Bei.  III,  S.  253. 

>2  Ibid.,  I,  14,  S.  31. 

>•’'  Ibid.,  II,  8,  S.  176. 

Ibid.,  II,  10,  S.  191. 

G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  Sämtliche  Werke,  hrgb.  von  H.  Glöckner,  CStuttgart, 
1928),  Bd.  14,  S.  528. 

A.  Schopenhauers  Sämtliche  Werke,  hrgb.  von  P.  Deussen,  (München, 
1911),  Bd.  I,  S.  298. 
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nene  Erhebung  über  das  Irdische  und  eine  Annäherung  an  ein  Ewiges, 
aber  nur  in  der  völligen  Erfüllung  der  schicksalhaft  gegebenen 
Möglichkeiten.  Auf  den  ersten  Blick  erscheint  Banebans  Haltung 
gegenüber  dem  willkürlichen  Otto,  dem  ihn  verspottenden  Hof, 
angesichts  der  Not  Emys,  den  rebellierenden  Verwandten  utid  dem 
Zusammenbruch  der  ganzen  Staatsordnung  ganz  durch  eine  tragische 
Notwendigkeit  bedingt.  Dennoch  überzeugt  uns  Grillparzer,  dass  sich 
weit  entscheidendere  Vorgänge  im  Gemüt  vollziehen,  dem  eigent¬ 
lichen  Existenzgrund.  Hier  werden  die  für  Grillparzer  so  bezeichnenden 
bildlichen  Spiegelungen,  perspektivischen  Tiefenführungen  und  sym¬ 
bolischen  Bezüge  bedeutsam,  seine  Wortvermeidungen  und  mimischen 
Gesten.  Und  schrittweise  bildet  er  auf  diesem  Wege  in  das  vieldimcn- 
sionale  Reich  des  Innern  wiederum  eine  deutliche  Grenze  heraus 
zwischen  schicksalsnotwendigem  So-sein  und  einer  freien  Selbstent¬ 
faltung  seelischer  Werte,  so  dass  sich  auch  hier  der  von  Goethe 
verlangte  “unausgleichbare  Gegensatz””  des  Tragischen  wieder¬ 
findet.  Nur  wird  dieser  nicht  durch  die  “prätendierte  Freiheit”  des 
individuellen  Willens  hervorgerufen,  sondern  durch  die  Bindung  an 
absolute  innere  Masstäbe  inmitten  einer  schicksalhaften  Lebensentwick¬ 
lung. 

Bereits  in  den  ersten  Szenen  wird  deutlich,  dass  es  einer  gewaltigen 
inneren  Entschiedenheit  bedarf,  Ruhe  und  Dulden  der  scheinbar 
gebotenen  Tat  vorzuziehen.  An  die  Stelle  gewaltsamer  pathetisch¬ 
erhabener  Entscheidungsakte,  wie  wir  sie  bei  Schiller  finden,  tritt  die 
Entwicklung  und  Entfaltung  einer  inneren,  seelischen  Existenz,  die 
über  die  körperlichen  und  zum  Teil  auch  geistigen  Kräfte  ihres  Trägers 
hinausführen.  Welch  zugespitztes  Wagnis  liegt  darin,  die  schmach¬ 
volle  Beleidigung  Otto  mit  einem  “Ich  mags  nicht  wissen””  von 
sich  zu  weisen  oder  mit  einer  witzig-ironischen  Bemerkung  als  nichtige 
Schwärmerei  zu  entlarven!  Es  wird  Baneban  zum  Schicksal,  mit  einer 
sonst  so  selbstverständlichen  Treue  und  Gerechtigkeit  unter  Absehen 
von  persönlichen  und  privaten  Interessen  bitter  Emst  machen  zu 
müssen  und  sich  bis  an  die  Grenze  der  Selbstaufhebung  getrieben  zu 
sehen.  Dieser  verzehrende  Vorgang  muss  sich  gewaltig  steigern,  indem 
Baneban  nicht  Leidenschaft  mit  Leidenschaft,  Gewalt  mit  Gewalt  er¬ 
widert,  sondern  weit  absoluter  der  vernichtenden  Kraft,  der  auf¬ 
lösenden  Willkür  und  der  Anarchie  die  verbindende  Ordnung,  die 

Goethe,  Jubiläumsausgabe,  Bd.  36,  S-  5  f. 

Werke,  I,  3,  S.  188. 
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zeugende  Liebe  und  menschliche  Gerechtigkeit  gegenüberstellt.  ln 
dieser  konservativen,  menschlichen  und  innerlichen  Haltung  eine 
äusserste  Grenzlagc  beziehen  zu  müssen,  führt  ebenso  ins  Tragische 
wie  wir  es  etwa  von  Antigones  innerem  Auftrag,  Hamlets  unbedingter 
Wahrheitssuche  oder  Egmonts  Entschiedenheit  für  Menschlichkeit 
und  Freiheit  kennen.  Was  die  Individualität  nicht  nur  von  aussen 
bedroht,  sondern  von  innen  sprengt,  ist  das  Ausschliessliche  des  sich 
durch  die  Situation  befreienden  Willens. 

Was  Baneban  entgegensteht,  ist  durchaus  nicht  nur  als  das  Nega¬ 
tive  oder  Böse  zu  bezeichnen.  Es  bt  eine  andere,  dynamischere,  elemen¬ 
tarere  Welt,  die  sich  dem  Wollen  des  Einzelnen  entzieht,  sich  aber 
nicht  nur  mit  moralischen  Masstäben  messen  lässt.  Mag  sich  in  Otto 
die  Unsittlichkeit  verkörpern  und  von  ihm  der  verzehrende  Brand 
des  ganzen  Volkskörpers  ausgehen,  in  ihm  wirkt  doch  auch  ein  Impub, 
den  wir  als  ebenso  wahr  bezeichnen  müssen,  auch  wenn  er  nicht  schöp¬ 
ferisch  und  lebensfördernd  wirkt.  Hier  entfaltet  Grillparzer  eine 
Existenz,  deren  Gefährdung  wir  durchschauen,  über  deren  radikaler 
Sinnlosigkeit  hinaus  wir  aber  doch  einen  geheimeren  Sinnzusammen¬ 
hang  spüren.  Denn  diese  Art  der  negativen  Aktivität  ist  eine  reale 
Möglichkeit  des  Daseins,  und  Ottos  gegensätzliches  und  anarchisches 
Wirken  bleibt  nichts  Vereinzeltes,  sondern  findet  Anklang  und  Er¬ 
weiterung  im  Hoftreiben,  in  Gertrudes  anderem  Ich,  in  der  seelischen 
Verwirrung  Emys  und  dann  in  der  Revolution  des  Volkes  gegen  das 
in  sich  zerfallene  Königtum.  Was  ßaneban  gegenübertritt,  bt  der 
Proteus  ein  und  desselben  Lebensphänomens,  das  sich  nicht  in  einen 
endgültigen  Begriff  fassen  lässt  und  von  Grillparzer  selbst  vielleicht 
am  umfassendsten  als  “Flamme”  bezeichnet  wird. 

Dieser  stets  ins  Grenzenlose  führenden  Elementarkraft  des  Lebens 
gegenübergestellt  zu  sein,  ist  das  tnigische  Los  Banebans.  Denn  die  ab¬ 
solute  Behauptung  des  Geistes,  d(;r  Ordnung  und  der  Gerechtigkeit 
drängt  ihn  aus  der  an  sich  schicksa'losen  Mitte  eines  biedemieierlichen 
Daseins  heraus  und  zwingt  ihn  zu  einer  lebensfeindlichen  Verneinung 
der  sinnlich-dynamischen  Vorgänge  und  Kräfte.  Gegenüber  dem  ver¬ 
hängnisvollen  Gleiten  und  Verlust  orientierender  Masze  in  allen 
Verhältnissen  mag  Baneban  “im  Recht”  sein,  aber  gerade  dies  reisst 
ihn  in  tödliche  Antinomien,  durch  die  tiefere  Schichten  des  Mensch¬ 
seins  erkennbar  werden.  Er  sieht  sich  zu  einer  Entscheidung  veran¬ 
lasst,  die  nicht  nur  seinem  Denken,  sondern  seiner  ganzen  Existenz 
eine  bestimmte,  ausschliessliche  Richtung  gibt,  und  die  seine  Haltung 
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als  paradoxe  Durchbrechung  des  Normalen  erscheinen  lässt.  Er  tritt 
mehr  und  mehr  aus  dem  Strom  des  Gewöhnlichen  heraus  und  bindet 
sich  an  ein  Umfassenderes.  13enn  wo  übermütige  Schmähung  zur 
raschen  Reaktion  herausfordert,  ignoriert  er  gelassen;  wo  gelöste 
Festlichkeit  am  Hof  überhand  nimmt,  besteht  er  auf  Recht  und 
Gesetz;  wo  sich  in  Emy  durch  unglückliche  sinnlich-sittliche  Verket¬ 
tungen  tiefe  seelische  Gefahren  entwickeln,  erscheint  er  kalt  und  for¬ 
mell;  wo  Rache  und  Vergeltung  für  den  Mord  seiner  Gattin  gefordert 
werden,  übt  er  Liebe  und  Rettung,  und  wo  der  Kampf  aller  gegen 
alle  um  sich  greift  und  nur  ein  gewaltsames  Einschreiten  möglich 
erscheint,  offenbart  er  in  der  Heilung  der  verworrenen  Sinne,  “was 
Treue  kann  im  Streit  mit  blinder  Wut”.'*  Das  Ungewöhnliche  und 
innerlich  Notwendige  dieser  Haltung  lä.sst  sich  nun  gewiss  nicht  mit  dem 
einfachen  Hinweis  auf  seine  Dienerpflichten  erklären.  Auch  der  hilflos 
seinem  Auftrag  ergebene  Subalterne  wäre  schuldig,  den  Konflikt  im 
Kleinen  nicht  bewältigen  und  Emy  nicht  schützen  zu  können,  bestände 
nicht  jene  entschiedene  Bindung  an  eine  gemeinsame,  menschliche 
Ordnung  des  Ganzen,  mit  der  Raneban  innerlich  verwachsen  ist,  und 
die  für  ihn  ebenso  fundamental  ist,  wie  seine  Beziehung  zu  Emy. 
Wir  zweifeln  nicht,  dass  er  als  Privatmann  Weib,  Ehre  und  Besitz 
zu  verteidigen  wüsste.  Aber  er  muss  aus  innerer  Bestimmung  und  im 
bewussten  Wahlakt  über  diese  persönliche  Sphäre  hinausgreifen. 
Er  ist  überzeugt,  dass  der  Einzelne  ausserhalb  der  Gemeinschaft  kein 
privates  Sonderdasein  führen  kann,  wenn  es  das  Schicksal  dieser 
übergeordneten  Lebensform  nicht  zulässt.  Der  Auszug  des  Königs  in  den 
Krieg,  seine  fragwürdige  Einsetzung  als  Gehilfe  der  Königin  und  zug¬ 
leich  als  verantwortlicher  Vertrauensmann,  sowie  jener  doppelsinnige, 
in  sich  widerspruchsvolle  Auftrag:  “Wie  vorwärts  nicht,  so  rück¬ 
wärts  nicht  gefusst!  Denn  was  du  darfst,  ist  dem  gleich,  was  du 
miisst”*®;  dies  alles  ist  ein  dem  individuellen  Willen  übergeordnetes 
Schicksal,  das  aber  dennoch  von  Baneban  mit  ganzer  Persönlichkeit 
ergriffen  wird.  Mit  der  Erhaltung  des  Ganzen  sucht  er  das  Einzelne 
zu  schützen  und  zu  bewahren.  Dies  aber  ist  seine  eigene  Entscheidung, 
in  der  sich  eine  letzte  Autonomie  seines  Wesens  behauptet.  Er  tritt 
über  die  Fordemngen  eines  blossen  Dienstverhältnisses  hinaus.  Alles 
preiszugeben,  was  ihm  lieb  und  teuer  ist,  und  diesen  Weg  zu  gehen. 


Ibid.,  S.  291. 
*0  Ibid.,  S.  206. 
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“trotz  allem,  was  den  Menschen  in  ihm  wankend  machen  und 
erschüttern  sollte”^*,  dazu  bedarf  es  mehr  als  einer  “unbedingten 
Staatsgesinnung”**,  oder  wie  Kommereil  bemerkt,  “mehr  als  der 
Summe  dessen,  zu  dem  er  verpflichtet  ist”^^.  Gerade  den  ganzen 
Menschen  in  einer  derartig  innerlich  bedrohenden  Lage  zu  behaupten, 
führt  in  die  tragische  Vernichtung,  enthüllt  aber  zugleich  tiefere 
Kräfte  und  Wertmasstäbe  unseres  Daseins. 

Was  Grillparzer  in  dieser  inneren  Entwicklung  der  Seele  darstellt, 
die  weit  über  die  ursprüngliche,  menschlich  gebrechliche  Lebensform 
hinausführt,  ist  das  Geheimnis  des  tragischen  Opfers.  Wie  Rudolph  im 
Ottokar  vom  verworrenen  Tatmenschen  zum  geheiligten  Träger  einer 
umfassenden  civitas  dei  emporwächst,  wie  in  der  Seele  Kaiser  Rudolfs 
im  Bruderzuist  die  verheerende  Dämonie  des  anbrechenden  Krieges 
überwunden  wird,  oder  sich  in  Libussa  Menschliches  und  Göttliches 
über  allen  “Fehl”  des  Irdischen  hinaus  verbindet,  so  wächst  in  Banc- 
bans  Seele  ein  Rettendes.  In  Icidvollem  Ausgesetztsein  und  in  schmach¬ 
vollem  Verdrängtwerden  aus  lebensnotwendigen  Verhältnissen  wächst 
sein  Wesen  über  alle  unglücklichen  Schicksalsverkettungen  und  wird 
zum  Träger  einer  geistigen  Ordnungsmacht,  die  das  Wollen  des 
Einzelnen  überhöht.  Seine  Erfahrung  der  tödlichen  Vernichtung  im 
Untergang  Emys,  in  den  anarchischen  Leidenschaften  und  dem 
sinnlosen  Bruderkampf  wird  für  ihn  zur  Befreiung  wahrhaft  über¬ 
windender,  sinnverwandelnder  Mächte.  Es  ist  dem  Menschen  auch 
hier  noch  möglich,  frei  für  das  Rechte  einzutreten,  das  auch  dann  noch 
als  Möglichkeit  bestehen  bleibt,  wenn  chaotische  Zustände  überhand 
nehmen.  Treue  Dienerschaft  gewinnt  erst  Sinn  und  Berechtigung 
durch  den  höheren  Gewissensanruf  und  die  opferbereite  Entscheidung 
für  ein  Ewiges  im  Menschlichen. 

Und  so  vollzieht  sich  durch  die  Haltung  Banebans  und  den  Tod 
Emys  zunächst  in  Otto  und  dann  auch  im  Zusammenhang  mit  der 
ungewollten,  syinbolisch  vieldeutigen  Tötung  der  Königin  in  der  gan¬ 
zen  Gemeinschaft  eine  innere  Verwandlung  und  Rückkehr  zum 
Menschlichen.  Wir  sehen  den  leidenschaftlichen  Gewaltmenschen 
Otto,  diesen  “Mann  des  Bluts”,  in  einfachem  Mitleidsempfinden  vor 


Ibid..  I,  16,  S.  204. 

Ilse  Münch,  Die  Tragik  in  Drama  uttd  Persönlichkeit  Franz  Grillparzers 
f Berlin,  1931),  S.  54. 

Max  Kommerell,  "Grillparzer.  Ein  Dichter  der  Treue”,  Dichterische 
Welterfahrttng,  Essays  CFrankfurt,  1952),  S.  8. 
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dem  verletzten  Königssohn  Bela  knien,  “dessen  Füsse  sueichclnd  und  an 
die  Brust  drückend.”^*  Er  ordnet  sich  unter,  weil  er  intuitiv  die  Wahr¬ 
heit  letzter  Masze  und  geistiger  Ordnungen  erfahren  hat,  denen  Bane- 
ban  dient.  Auch  darin  äussert  sich  Schicksalhaftigkeit  im  weitesten 
Sinne.  Für  Grillparzer  liegt  das  Tragische  nicht  nur  in  der  Erfahrung 
immanenter  Notwendigkeiten,  sondern  zeigt  sich  als  vertikale  Durch¬ 
brechung  des  blinden  Kausalitätsprozesses,  der  in  der  Geschichtswelt 
waltet,  und  der  den  Bestand  des  Geistig-Seelischen  immer  wieder 
in  Frage  stellt.  Von  zwei  so  wesentlich  extremen  Seiten  her  vereinigen 
sich  Baneban  und  Otto  eine  Zeitlang  zur  Rettung  des  Kindes,  in  dem 
sich  das  zukünftige  Leben  symbolisiert.  Banebans  Wissen  um  Recht 
und  Güte,  an  dem  er  bis  zum  Opfer  festhält,  ist  in  dieser  Lage  letzter 
und  einziger  Bezug  zum  Höheren  geworden.  Aber  nur  zusammen 
mit  der  vitalen  Kraft  Ottos  ist  der  Akt  der  Rettung  ganz  realbierbar. 
Nur  aus  dem  Wagnis  Banebans,  sein  ganzes  Leben  auf  ein  Ewiges  im 
Menschlichen  hin  zu  vollenden,  gewinnt  seine  treue  Dienerschaft 
höchste  Funktion.  Heiligung  des  individuellen  Daseins  im  Opfer  wird 
dann  in  Grillparzers  späteren  Dramen  zur  Leitidee.  Auch  im  Bruder¬ 
zwist  und  in  Libussa  sehen  wir  die  äussere  Lage  des  Menschen  von 
dem  unkontrollierbaren  Gesetz  des  Weidens  und  Vergehens  bestimmt: 
der  Mensch  allein  schafft  Ordnung  und  Gemeinschaft  aus  dem 
elementaren  Impuls  seiner  ursprünglich  nach  dem  Sittlichen  stre¬ 
benden  Seele. 

Aber  muss  nicht  hier  ein  Zweifel  entstehen,  ob  dieses  innere  Mit- 
Wissen  um  eine  höhere  Ordnung  vielleicht  eine  barocke  Geborgenheit 
und  untragbehe  Rettung  bedeutet?  Ist  nicht  mit  diesem  humanen 
und  metaphysischen  Aspekt  eine  Abwendung  vom  eigentlich  Tra¬ 
gischen  gegeben?  Grillparzer  lässt  zwar  das  Schicksal  des  Lebensganzen 
zu  einer  gewissen  Lösung  gelangen,  indem  es  “beruhigt”  in  befriedigte 
Zustände  zurückkehrt.  Aber  Banebans  Mission,  Ordnung  und 
Gemeinschaft  gleichsam  aus  seinem  eigenen  Innern  heraus  neu  zu 
setzen,  kann  nicht  ideal,  sondern  nur  unter  Opfern  erfüllt  werden,  “gut 
und  schlimm,  wie’s  eben  möglich  war.”®*  Diese  Entwicklung,  die  den 
gealterten,  begrenzten  und  wenig  begabten  Baneban  emporreisst  zu 
einem  ausserordentlichen  Schicksal,  vernichtet  ihn,  indem  sie  ihn 
erhebt.  Sein  Wissen  um  eine  unfassende  Ordnung  der  Dinge  ist  nichts 
Beglückendes  und  Idyllisches,  sondern  zwingt  ihn  zu  einem  tragbehen. 


Werke.  I.  3.  S.  2‘K). 
**  Ibid..  S.  306. 
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sich  selbst  vernichtenden  Ausscheidungsprozess.  Wo  ein  Absolutes  in 
Gestalt  von  Treue,  Liebe,  Geist  und  Gerechtigkeit  vom  Menschen  ganz 
Besitz  ergreift,  koiiunt  der  ursprüngliche  Konflikt  zwischen  Chaos  und 
Form  erst  zur  vollen  Entfaltung.  Wo  sich  der  Einzelne  frei  gegen 
den  algcmcinen  Verlall  der  Gemeinschaft  entscheiden  kann,  tut  er 
zugleich  den  verhängnbvollen  Schritt  in  ein  unberechenbares  Schick¬ 
sal. 

Man  kann  wohl  sagen,  dass  Baneban  selbst  aktiv  an  der  ganzen 
Katastrophe  mit  beteiligt  ist,  dass  aber  nur  er  den  Weg  zur  Rettung 
kennt  und  erschliesst.  Indem  er  aus  iimerer  Entschiedenheit  das  tut, 
was  niemand  zu  tun  für  gut  oder  für  möglich  hält,  dient  er  allen, 
jedoch  nur  um  den  Preis  seiner  irdischen  Lebenskräfte.  Leid  und  Tod 
sind  von  der  Erhebung  zu  Würde  und  Verklärung  nicht  zu  trennen. 
Darum  gilt  in  mehr  als  einer  Hinsicht,  wenn  Baneban  am  Ende  sagt: 
“Der  Glanz,  womit  du  deinen  Diener  schmücktest, /Er  hat  als  un¬ 
heilvoll  sich  mir  bewährt.”-*’  Zwar  überzeugt  uns  Grillparzer,  dass 
sich  in  Banebans  Wesen  und  Schicksal  eine  höhere  menschliche 
Erfüllung  spiegelt;  es  treten  Kräfte  in  Erscheinung,  deren  Verwirk¬ 
lichung  gerade  in  “dürftiger”,  gottfemer  und  anarchischer  Zeit  mensch¬ 
liche  Ganzheit  und  tiefere  seelische  Vermögen  erfordern.  Diese  Ent¬ 
faltung  und  Vervollkommnung  bedeutet  aber  ein  leidvolles  Verzehren. 
Wie  alles  Gesteigerte  und  Unbedingte  den  Keim  do's  Tragischen  in  sich 
trägt,  so  muss  auch  bedingungslose  Treue  und  Dienerschaft  in  Zeiten 
wilden  Aufruhrs  in  eine  tragische  Grenz-situation  führen,  aus  der  es 
keine  Umkehr  mehr  gibt.  Der  gewaltig  vorangetriebene  Prozess  des 
Lebens  lässt  sich  nicht  rückgängig  machen.  “Befriedigung”  tritt  wohl 
im  Ganzen  ein,  nicht  aber  im  Individuellen,  das  zu  seinen  äussersten 
Grenzen  gelangt  ist.  Auch  das  Bewusstsein  des  unzerstörbaren  Seins  der 
Seele  kann  den  Tod  nicht  verdecken,  der  -  auch  wenn  er  nicht  auf  die 
Bühne  gebracht  wird  -  folgerichtig  aus  Banebans  irdischem  Ver¬ 
halten  hervoiAvächst,  nicht  als  Sühne  einer  Schuld,  sondern  als 
tragische  Vollendung  seiner  eigentümlichen  Berufung. 

Zusammenfassend  dürfen  wir  sagen,  dass  der  Mensch,  wäe  immer 
er  begabt  und  gebildet  sein  mag,  sich  im  Verhältnis  zum  Mitmenschen, 
zur  Gemeinschaft  und  zu  grösseren  historischen  Bewegungen  vor  eine 
unheilvolle  Spaltung  wesentlich  zusammengehöriger  Lebensprinzipien 
gestellt  sieht.  Er  muss  sich  in  einem  schicksalhaften  Gewissensanruf  zu 


=«  Ibid.,  S.  313. 
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einer  äussersten  und  darum  einseitigen  und  gefährdeten  Position  ent- 
!>cheiden.  Will  er  nicht  milgerissen  werden  von  dem  Strom  des  zeit¬ 
lichen  Geschehens,  will  er  nicht  der  Relativität  und  Auflösung  erliegen, 
muss  er  das  Wagnis  einer  paradoxen  und  scheinbar  unmöglichen 
Haltung  auf  sich  nehmen.  Wo  er  das  Schicksal  nicht  mehr  handelnd 
und  gestaltend  bestiimnen  kann,  ist  es  ihm  dennoch  möglich,  das  Gute, 
Menschliche  und  Gerechte  dienend  und  opfernd  zu  verwirklichen. 
Zwar  ist  weder  Banebun  noch  irgend  ein  anderer  als  Einzelner  in  der 
Lage,  den  Einbruch  der  chaotischen  Verwirrung  zu  verhindern,  aber 
er  kann  das  höhere  Ordnungsprinzip  als  Mittler  in  seiner  seelisch¬ 
geistigen  Unbedingtheit  vergegenwärtigen.  Dienen  wird  zur  Teilhabe 
an  einem  Absoluten  mitten  im  Irdischen.  Eine  wahre  Überwindung 
des  immanenten  ‘‘Fehls’’  ist  jedoch  nur  iin  tragischen  Opfer  möglich, 
das  stets  ein  Akt  des  Einzelnen  bleibt,  auch  wenn  es  sinnbildlich  auf 
das  Ganze  bezogen  wird. 

Baneban  ist  durch  sein  Eintreten  für  Menschlichkeit  und  Gerech¬ 
tigkeit  zum  Ausgangspunkt  einer  neuen  Entwicklung  geworden  und 
in  das  sinnvolle  Existieren  vieler  eingegangen.  Das  Höchste  liegt  für 
Grillparzer  in  der  Teilnahme  an  der  “Menschheit,  als  Ganzes  ...  Er 
isst  und  trinkt  und  pflanzt  sich  fort  als  Individuum,  aber  er  lebt 
nur  als  Mensch,  als  Glied  seiner  Gattung.  Darin  liegt  das  Heiligtum 
seiner  Existenz  ...  in  diesem  allgemeinen  Menschenwillen  tritt  der 
Gott  ein  in  die  Natur.’’*^  Diese  Idealität  ist  kein  Quietiv.  Baneban 
muss  die  äussersten  Erschütterungen  durchleben,  um  in  die  umfassend¬ 
ste  und  sinnvollste  Lebensordnung  einzugehen.  Und  gerade  durch  die 
gewaltsame  Befreiung  höchster  Lebensenergien  reift  der  Tod  in  ihm. 
Darum  können  Bezeichnungen  wie  “Lösungsdrama”**  oder  “barockes 
Bewährungsspiel”*”  nicht  befriedigen.  Für  Grillparzer  sind  Leid  und 
Tod  jedoch  nicht  der  Einbruch  eines  grauenhaft  erlebten  Nichts, 
in  dem  das  Ich  ohne  Rest  verlöscht,  sondern  führen  zum  Eingehen 
menschlicher  Werte  in  das  Lebensganzc,  zur  Vergegenwärtigung  eines 
Göttlichen  im  Irdischen.  Sie  werden  zugleich  von  dem  Empfinden 
verklärt,  dass  die  Entscheidung  für  die  geineinschaftsstiftenden  Kräfte 
der  Liebe,  Treue  und  Gerechtigkeit  höchste  Menschwerdung  bedeutet. 
Princeton  University 

^  Ibid.,  II.  8,  S.  180  f. 

*■  Vgl.  Paul  Kluckhohn,  “Die  Arten  des  Dramas”,  Deutsche  Viertel- 
iahresschrift  19  (1941),  S.  247  ff. 

Josef  Nadler,  Franz  Grillparzer  (Vadii/.  1948).  S.  I7I. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  EGO 

IN  GRILLPARZER’S  SAPPHO  AND  SCHILLER’S  JUNGFRAU 
Ralph  B.  Brundrett,  Jr. 

“Reverence  toward  the  gods  must  be  inviolate.  Great  words  of 
prideful  men  arc  ever  punished  with  great  blows. . .  These  concluding 
words  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  state  a  theme  which  occurs  re¬ 
peatedly  in  Greek  tragedy:  the  requirement  that  man’s  ego  be  held 
in  check  and  subordinated  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  In  Euripides’ 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Achilles  praises  Iphigenia  for  submitting  to  the 
oracles’  decree:  “P'ighting  the  gods  no  more,  who  master  you,/  You 
have  learnt  to  see  the  right  and  what  it  must  be.”^  In  his  Medea  too, 
Medea’s  nurse  chants,  “Moderation  wins  the  day  first  as  a  better 
word  for  men  to  use,  .  .  .  greatness  that  doth  o’erreach  itself,  brings 
no  blessing  to  mortal  men  .  .  .  Among  qualities  usually  associated 
with  Classical  thought,  moderation  and  humility  are  fundamental. 
They  obviate  arrogance  and  violence  in  the  face  of  self-examination 
and  self-criticism,  and  in  social  conduct  they  recognize  the  superiority 
of  the  community  over  the  individual. 

In  a  larger  sense,  however,  mere  subordination  of  the  ego  is 
not  an  end  in  itself,  but  leads  ideally  to  the  embodiment  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  universal  order,  which  is  the  fulfillment  toward  which 
every  man’s  law'ful  efforts  are  directed,  consciously  or  not.  This  theme 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  Classic  tradition;  recognition  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  cannot  attain  salvation  on  his  own  terms  is  as  fundamental 
to  Christianity  as  it  is  to  Greek  theology.  However  these  traditions 
differ  in  form,  both  find  man’s  highest  virtue  in  humility,  piety,  and 
reverence  for  the  moral  laws  which  make  it  possible  for  him  to  live 
in  a  collective  civilization. 

Among  the  great  German  literary  figures,  critics  have  applied 
the  cognomina  Classic  and  Christian  to  many.  Those  who  actually 
partook  of  the  spirit  of  these  philosophies  in  their  fundamental  sense  and 
reproduced  it  in  their  works,  however,  are  significantly  few;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  nineteeth  century  such  writers  as  Hölderlin 

•  The  Complete  Greek  Dranm,  ed.  Whitney  J.  Oates  and  Eugene  O’Neill, 
Jr.  (New  York,  1938),  Antigone  11.1552f. 

-  Ibid.,  Iphigenia  in  Atdis  1409f. 

3 /bid.,  Medea  121-124. 
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and  Mörike  arc  far  outnumbered  by  an.  imposint;  array  of  Roman¬ 
tics  and  speculative  thinkers  who  often  expressed  the  most  obvious 
egoism,  albeit  clothed  in  antique  or  biblical  form. 

To  illustrate  this  distinction  between  real  and  pseudo  Classic  and 
Christian,  two  works  may  be  contrasted  profitably,  one  on  a  Hellenic 
theme,  Sappho,  by  Franz  Grillparzer,  the  other  Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans,  on  a  Christian  theme  by  Friedrich  Schiller.  These  two  dramas 
are  particularly  well  suited  for  comparison  because  of  striking  similar¬ 
ities  in  plot,  despite  their  different  settings. 

Schiller’s  Jungfrau  possesses  great  dramatic  strength,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  plays  in  German  theatrical  repertories.  Schiller  deals 
with  tremendous  passions  here,  w’hereby  he  shows  a  seldom  paralleled 
mastery  of  theatrical  technique;  and  his  flights  of  rhetoric,  appeals 
to  patriotism,  theological  references,  stage  effects,  must  move  all  but 
the  most  sophisticated  spectator,  if  the  performance  is  adequate.  In 
initial  impact,  at  least,  the  superiority  of  Schiller’s  drama  can  hardly 
be  challenged.  Sappho  contains  few  such  devices  to  stir  and  excite; 
and  as  a  result,  neither  this  nor  any  other  of  Grillparzer’s  dramas 
enjoy  a  popularity  comparable  to  Schiller’s. 

The  humanistic  scholar,  however,  requires  more  of  a  great  poet 
than  mere  emotional  apf>eal;  his  work  must  stand  the  test  of  closer 
analysis  on  a  moral  or  didactic  basis.  Yet,  when  the  stirring  first  im¬ 
pressions  of  Die  Jungfrau  have  faded,  one  may  well  question  what 
remains  to  compel  further  thought  and  repeated  inquiry.  It  stands  as 
a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  craftsmanship;  but  simple  craftsmanship 
by  itself  cannot  enlighten  the  spectator,  nor  can  it  contribute  signif¬ 
icantly  to  his  ethical  or  philosophical  resources. 

From  this  viewpoint  Sappho  appears  to  greater  advantage.  It  is 
perhap«  not  calculated  to  arouse  transports  of  enthusiasm,  but  its 
message  invites  constantly  renewed  contemplation;  and  an  extended 
critical  attitude  toward  it  is  not  unrewarding.  A  sensitive  spectator 
might  well  be  offended  by  the  vehemence  of  Die  Jungfrau,  by  the 
violence  and  bloodshed  offered  so  amply  in  it,  but  he  will  seldom  be 
profoundly  or  enduringly  moved.  Sappho  may  stir  the  depths  of  a 
mind  qualified  to  evaluate  it,  but  even  the  most  delicate  will  not  cry 
out  in  pain  at  its  touch. 

Sappho  and  Die  Jungfrau  are  similarly  constructed.  The  heroines 
of  both  are  entrusted  expressly  or  by  implication  with  a  divine  mis¬ 
sion.  Both  succeed  for  a  time,  but  they  eventually  neglect  their  mission 
in  responding  to  the  love  of  a  man,  and  fall  into  disfavor.  They  sub- 
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sequently  undergo  a  period  of  humiliation,  which  is  ostensibly  purgative 
in  purpose;  and  in  the  end,  although  their  lives  are  forfeit,  they  never¬ 
theless  emerge  victorious  in  having  conquered  their  weakness  and  re¬ 
gained  the  favor  of  their  gods. 

Closer  analysis,  however,  reveals  fundamental  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  situations.  Sappho  appears  at  the  outset  at  ea.se  in  her 
status  and  happy  in  her  mission:  dedication  to  poetry  and  music.  This 
is  in  no  sense  a  task  which  has  been  forced  upon  her;  she  has  under¬ 
taken  it  of  her  ow’n  free  will.  Yet  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
she  takes  no  inordinate  pride  in  it,  never  seems  to  look  on  it  as  to 
her  personal  credit,  and  as  long  as  she  continues  in  this  attitude,  all 
is  well.  She  describes  her  life  to  Phaon  as  one  of  unvarying  serenity: 

Sichst  du,  mein  Freund,  so  leht  nun  deine  Sapphn! 

Für  Wohltat  Dank,  für  Liebe— Freundlichkeit. 

So  ward  mir’s  stets  im  Wechseltausch  des  Lebens;  ...  * 

Johanna’s  mission,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  no  means  assumed 
freely  or  as  a  matter  of  course,  hut  results  from  a  divine  command, 
imparted  directly  and  explicitly: 

Denn  der  zu  Mosen  auf  des  Horebs  Höhen 

Im  feurgen  ßu.sch  sich  flammend  niederliess. 

Er  sprach  zu  mir  aus  dieses  Baumes  Zweigen: 

“Geh  hin!  Du  sollst  auf  Erden  für  mich  zeugen.’’^ 

Whether  or  not  she  assumes  her  duties  unwillingly  is  debatable,  in 
view  of  her  obvious  enthusiam;  but  if  Johanna’s  words  are  taken  at 
face  value,  this  task  was  thrust  upon  her  and  accepted  only  re¬ 
luctantly.  Especially  after  the  disaster  she  defends  herself  as  follows; 

Kümmert  mich  das  Lo>  der  Schlachten. 

Mich  der  Zwist  der  Könige? 

Doch  du  ris.sest  mich  ins  Leben. 

ln  den  stolzen  Fürstensaal. 

.Mich  der  Schuld  dahinzugeben. 

Ach!  es  war  nicht  meine  Wahl!  CIV.i.2606-13) 

<  franz  Grillparzern  sämtliche  Werke,  ed.  August  Sauer  and  Reinhold  Back- 
inann  (Wien,  1909f.),  Sappho  I.iii.  107-109.  Subsequent  references  to  Grill¬ 
parzer  in  the  text  cite  this  edition. 

*  Schillers  Werke,  ed.  Benno  von  Wiese  and  Liselotte  Blumenthal  (Weimar, 
1948,  Nationalausgabe),  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  Prolog.iv.40 1-408.  Subsequent 
references  to  Schiller  in  the  text  cite  this  edition. 
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Having  accepted  the  responsibility,  the  two  heroines  react  very 
difTerently.  Johanna  is  acutely  conscious  of  her  chosen  status  and 
takes  no  pains  to  conceal  her  pride  in  it.  She  ignores  her  family  ut- 
teriy;  and  on  the  battlefield  she  makes  certain  that  the  Englishmen 
who  die  at  her  hands  know  first  with  whom  they  have  to  do.  As  the 
unfortunate  Montgomery  whimp>ers  at  her  feet,  she  destroys  his  last 
hope  of  finding  mercy: 

Denn  dem  Geisterreich,  dem  strengen,  unverletzlichen. 

Verpflichtet  mich  der  furchtbar  bindende  Vertrag, 

Mit  dem  Schwert  zu  töten  alles  Lebende,  das  mir 

Der  Schlachten  Gott  verhängnisvoll  entgegen  schickt.  (11.7.1599-1602) 

By  contrast,  there  is  no  such  bravado  in  Sappho’s  bearing,  no  pride 
in  being  singled  out  and  elevated;  indeed  she  seems  hardly  aware 
of  occupying  such  a  position.  That  which  was  exalting,  abnormal, 
frightening  for  Johanna,  is  the  natural  state  of  affairs  for  Sappho. 
She  enjoys  her  advantage  only  as  she  shares  it  with  her  people: 

Dank  Freunde,  Landsgenussen  Dank. 

Urn  euretwillen  freut  mich  dieser  Kran/ 

Der  nur  den  Bürger  ziert,  den  Dichter  drückt. 

In  eurer  Mitte  nenn’  ich  ihn  erst  mein.  CI.ii.44-47) 

Such  different  reactions  to  a  similar  situation  result  from  a 
fundamental  difference  in  the  heroines’  f>ersonalities.  From  the  very 
start,  even  before  she  receives  her  assignment,  Johanna’s  ego  is  all- 
important,  and  Schiller  makes  this  clear  throughout  the  prologue. 
Raimund’s  enthu.sia.stic  description  alone  would  suffice  here: 

Oft  seh  ich  ihr  aus  tiefem  Thal  mit  stillem 
Erstaunen  zu,  wenn  sie  auf  hoher  Trift 
In  Mitte  ihrer  Herde  ragend  steht, 

Mit  edelm  Leibe,  und  den  ernsten  Blick 
Herabsenkt  auf  der  Erde  kleine  Länder. 

Da  scheint  sie  mir  was  Höhres  zu  bedeuten. 

Und  dünkt  mirs  oft.  sie  stamm  aus  andern  Zeiten.  (Prolog.ii.73-79) 

GrUIparzeris  Sappho  is  not  inherently  self-conscious;  she  identifies 
herself  with  the  collective  personality  of  her  people.  It  is  significant 
that  we  are  not  apprehensive  of  Sappho  and  can  easily  sympathize 
with  her,  whereas  Johanna  seems  as  one  not  quite  of  this  world.  She 
often  inspires  fear,  but  rarely  sympathy. 

Thus,  any  possibility  is  obviated  that  the  tragedy  which  befalls 
Johanna  might  be  a  result  of  the  development  of  egoism;  because 
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she  is  always  identified  with  this  quality,  in  good  times  as  well  as 
bad.  For  Sappho,  however,  self-consciousness  marks  a  distinct  de¬ 
parture,  and  is  the  immediate  cause  of  her  fall.  Rejection  by  Phaon 
brings  her  to  see  herself  as  an  individual  for  the  first  time,  standing 
against  a  personal  antagonist.  Indifferent  to  the  adoration  of  the 
crowds  when  she  triumphed,  now  she  accuses  the  humble  Phaon  of 
ingratitude: 

Doch  kenn’  ich  eins,  vor  dessen  dunkeim  Abstich 
Die  andern  alle  lilienwciss  erscheinen, 

Und  Undank  ist  sein  Nam’!  Er  übt  allein 

Was  alle  andern  einzeln  nur  verüben,  .  .  .  (IV.i.1213-16) 

The  particular  guilt  implied  in  the  respective  love  affairs  of  Sappho 
and  Johanna  also  tends  to  substantiate  this  fundamental  distinction. 
Johanna  is  sent  forth  to  accomplish  a  political  and  nationalistic  end; 
and  so  long  as  she  concentrates  on  it,  all  is  well,  however  shocking 
her  methods  may  be  and  however  she  may  surround  herself  with  glory. 
Her  punishment  for  disobedience  is  hardly  more  than  a  military  judg¬ 
ment,  with  little  of  an  idealistic  nature  involved.  In  fact,  Johanna’s 
personality  seems  more  attractive  after  she  falls  into  disfavor  than 
before.  Lionel  is  morally  and  socially  her  equal,  and  her  love  for  him 
is  not  unworthy  in  itself.  Moreover,  she  appears  gentler,  more  woman¬ 
ly  now  than  previously.  Earlier  references  to  her  as  “eine  weisse 
Taube,”  and  “eine  keusche  Jungfrau,”  notwithstanding,  one  could 
not  heretofore  say  that  Johanna  was  esjjecially  feminine;  whereas  in 
misfortune  her  militance  fades,  and  she  acquires  a  melancholy  softness 
which  is  not  unpleasant. 

We  have  seen  that  Sappho’s  mission  is  one  whose  neglect  is  hard¬ 
ly  criminal  in  itself,  and  certainly  not  punishable  by  death.  The 
guilt  represented  by  her  falling  in  love  must  consequently  be  more 
fundamental  than  mere  disobedience.  Again  it  is  desertion:  here, 
however,  not  merely  of  a  military  mission  but  of  her  own  inherent 
nature.  It  involves  moral  degeneration,  for  Phaon  not  only  is  not  her 
social  equal,  he  proves  to  be  unworthy  as  well.  Her  love  for  him  means 
rejection  of  her  former  values  and  substituting  something  of  litde 
worth,  and  that  only  transitory.  It  is  significant  that  Phaon  is  not 
punished  for  his  part  in  Sappho’s  dereliction;  he  has  no  communion 
with  the  gods,  has  never  enjoyed  high  estate,  and  is  therefore  not  held 
responsible.  Only  Sappho  possesses  sufficient  wisdom  that  she  can 
be  expected  to  exercise  discretion,  and  failing  this  must  bear  the  con- 
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sequences. 

We  become  aware  of  the  severity  of  Sappho’s  transgression  as  a 
decidedly  negative  change  takes  place  in  her  manner.  In  contrast  to 
her  feminine  gentleness  at  the  start,  she  now  becomes  harsh  and  shrew¬ 
ish,  and  so  far  foi^ets  herself  as  to  threaten  a  slave  with  her  dagger. 
It  is  a  hardening,  not  a  softening  which  characterizes  Sappho’s  fall; 
the  early  Sappho  was  exalted  in  her  serene  acceptance  of  obligations, 
while  the  later  one  is  repugnant  in  insisting  on  her  rights.  Whereas 
Schiller  obviously  sees  nothing  wrong  in  assertion  of  the  individual 
will,  so  long  as  the  end  justifies  it,  Grillparzer  sees  only  a  universal 
morality,  and  the  unqualified  necessity  of  conformance  by  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

Johanna,  after  enduring  her  punishment,  returns  to  favor  by 
renouncing  Lionel  and  rededicating  herself  to  her  mission.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  humility  is  not  expected  of  her;  and  her  death  in  battle  is  a  stirring 
apotheosis,  to  be  sure,  but  of  highly  questionable  value  as  tragedy. 
Johanna’s  death  entails  no  sacrifice.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  celestial  bliss  which  rewards  her  for  an  assignment 
well  carried  out;  and  there  is  no  mourning  at  her  departure  from 
this  world,  only  rejoicing  at  her  entry  into  the  next.  This  climactic 
finish  is  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  such  Christian  martyr  tragedies 
as  Corneille’s  Polyeucte,  or  Calderon’s  FA  magtro  prodigioso.  There  is 
no  penitence  in  these  words: 

Seht  ihr  den  Regenbogen  in  der  Luft? 

Der  Himmel  öffnet  seine  goldnen  Tore, 

Der  schwere  Panzer  wird  zum  Flügelkleide. 

Hinauf— Hinauf— Die  Erde  flieht  zurück— 

Kurz  ist  der  Schmerz  und  ewig  ist  die  Freude!  (V.xiv.35  36-44) 

We  are  expected  to  believe  that  Johanna’s  victory  consists  in  having 
conquered  herself;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  ignored  that  her  ego  has 
emerged  triumphant  after  all.  Her  pride  is  no  trifle  less  now  than 
at  the  beginning.  In  comparison  to  the  reward  her  sacrifice  has  been 
negligible;  and  in  the  end  her  cause  itself  fades  into  the  background, 
leaving  only  Johanna,  bathed  in  glory,  entering  into  eternal  joy. 

Johanna’s  joyous  anticipation  seems  selfish  indeed  when  we  hear 
Sappho  in  her  last  moments  speaking  only  of  atonement  and  recon¬ 
ciliation: 

Den  Menschen  Liebe  und  den  Göttern  Ehrfurcht! 

Geniesset  was  encli  blüht,  und  denket  mein! 
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So  zahle  ich  die  letzte  Schuld  des  Lebens! 

Ihr  Götter,  segnet  sie  und  nehmt  mich  auf!  (V.vi.2025-28} 

ln  contrast  to  Johanna’s  rapture  at  her  first  sight  of  eternity,  Sappho 
sees  only  release  from  an  intolerable  situation,  for  which  she  is  willing 
to  pay  with  her  life. 

Zu  schwach  fühl  ich  mich  länget  noch  zu  kämpfen. 

Geht  mir  den  Sieg,  erbsset  mir  den  Kampf!  CV.vi.2014-15} 

As  she  begs  the  gods  to  accept  her  sacrifice,  her  humility  is  not  only 
different  from  her  selfishness  during  the  recent  ordeal,  but  even  a 
progression  from  her  serenity  before  being  put  to  the  test.  Her  victory 
over  herself  is  a  fulfillment  and  a  completion. 

It  must  be  emphasized  here  that  the  death  of  Johanna  cannot  in 
any  sense  be  interpreted  as  atonement  for  her  defection,  inasmuch  as 
she  knew  from  the  beginning  that  death  must  inevitably  follow  her 
mission’s  completion.  “Johanna  geht,’’  she  says  as  she  leaves,  “und 
niemals  kehrl  sic  wieder;’’  (Prol.  iv.  392).  For  Sappho,  however, 
there  has  never  been  a  thought  of  disaster  before  she  turns  to  Phaon; 
but  from  that  point  on  her  life  is  forfeit,  as  the  price  of  redeeming  her 
self-respect.  Johanna  neither  dies  by  her  own  hand  nor  chooses  the 
time  of  her  death.  Sappho  takes  her  own  life,  both  symbolically  and 
actually,  offering  herself  at  an  altar  as  expiation. 

Finally,  it  is  significant  that  Johanna  never  really  becomes  recon¬ 
ciled  with  her  fellows  on  earth,  nor  even  further  concerns  herself  with 
them.  In  the  end,  as  she  sees  the  celestial  throngs  waiting  to  receive 
her,  there  can  be  little  question  that  Johanna  has  already  left  this 
world  spiritually,  even  before  her  physical  death.  Sappho’s  la.st  act,  her 
blessing  of  the  union  between  Phaon  and  Melitta,  places  her  once  more 
in  harmony  with  the  living. 

Die  Jungfrau  was  obviously  intended  as  a  Christian  drama,  yet 
there  is  little  of  Christianity  here.  The  historical  Maid  of  Orleans 
is  one  of  the  most  moving  personalities  in  Christian  tradition.  An 
unschooled  peasant  girl  yet  in  her  teens,  so  firm  in  her  faith  as  to  defy 
the  combined  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  France  and  the  military 
might  of  England,  is  an  impressive  figure,  and  in  its  way  a  charming 
one  as  well;  and  her  death  at  the  stake,  with  the  one  plea  that  she  be 
given  a  cross,  is  certainly  stirring.  In  Schiller’s  drama,  however,  there 
is  hardly  a  trace  of  this  simple,  devoted  personality.  Johanna’s  god  is 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  god  of  battles  as  she  says  herself,  and  where 
necessars"  the  god  of  vengeance.  This  deity  bears  little  resemblance  to 
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the  Christian  god  of  forgiveness  and  conciliation. 

Sappho  is  essentially  Pagan  in  setting,  but  in  spirit  it  bears  the 
mark  of  fundamental  Christianity.  Sappho’s  gods  do  not  manifest 
themselves  by  thunder  and  miracles,  but  although  they  do  not  in* 
trude,  they  are  always  immanent,  entering  into  her  at  the  proper 
time  to  change  and  purify  her.  Although  they  demand  nothing  un¬ 
worthy,  they  require  unqualified  submission;  and  the  one  mortal 
transgression  Ls  self-assertion.  This  is  Christian,  but  it  is  also  Classic. 
As  Grillparzer  realized,  there  is  no  break  in  ethical  continuity  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  only  change  in  dogma  and  in  external  trappings. 
Moral  principles  are  universal;  and  in  this  respect  Classic  and  Christian 
and.  we  might  well  add  a  third.  Oriental  religious  traditiions,  w'iith 
their  emphasis  on  humility,  on  harmony  with  other  men  as  the  key¬ 
stone  of  harmony  with  one’s  self,  on  fulfillment  of  the  individual 
through  subordination  of  the  ego.  are  not  distinct.  The  truly  civilized 
spirit  is  common  to  them  all. 

The  UnivertUy  of  Buffalo 


zu  RICARDA  HUCHS  ERZAHLUNGSKUNST 

Marianne  Zern  er 
Queens  College 

ln  der  modernen  deutschen  Literatur  ist  Ricarda  Huch  durch  die 
Vielseitigkeit  ihres  Lebenswerks  und  die  Bedeutung  ihrer  Persön¬ 
lichkeit  eine  einmalige  Erscheinung,  die  heute  mehr  aus  einer  all¬ 
gemein  kulturell-menschlichen  als  einer  literarischen  Perspektive 
gewertet  wird.  Die  Kritik  sieht  vorwiegend  die  reife  Frau  und  be¬ 
handelt  ihr  dichterisches  Werk  als  frühe  Stufe  einer  Entwicklung, 
die  klare  Etappen  ästhetischen,  historisch-literarischen  und  philoso¬ 
phischen  Schaffens  durchgeht.  Ausserhalb  der  Fachliteratur  lebt  sie 
gegenwärtig  in  Anthologien  moderner  deutscher  Lyrik,  einigen  In¬ 
selbändchen,  den  ncuaufgelegten  “Lebensskizzen”  Aus  der  Triumph¬ 
gasse  und  nicht  zumindest  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zur  deutschen  Unter¬ 
grundbewegung.  Im  Ausland  ist  sic  mit  Ausnahme  Italiens,  und  dies 
dank  ihres  Interesses  für  die  italienische  Geschichte,  fast  unbekannt 
und  unübersetzt.  Und  doch  scheint  die  geringe  Beachtung  ihres  dichter¬ 
ischen  Werks  unverdient,  wenigstens  so  weit  sic  ihre  Novellenkunst 
betrifft. 

Es  soll  hier  nun  durch  einen  Vergleich  zweier  Werke  aus  derselben 
Periode  von  Ricarda  Huchs  Schaffen,  des  Romans  Von  den  Königen 
und  der  Krone  ( 1904)  und  der  Novelle  Aus  Bimbos  Seclenwanderungen 
(1905)  versucht  werden,  die  Eigentümlichkeit  einer  Begabung  für 
die  durch  die  Form  begrenzte  Gattung  zu  beweisen  und  zu  zeigen, 
wie  die  dichterische  Kraft  beim  Roman  versagt.  Ihre  längeren  Werke 
von  besonderer  künstlerischer  Bedeutung,  Aus  der  Triumphgasse  und 
Der  grosse  Krieg  in  Deutschland,  sollten  durch  den  episodenhaften 
Charakter  ihrer  Komposition  diese  Behauptung  nur  stützen.  Die  Wahl 
von  Bimbo  und  den  Königen  ist  mehr  oder  weniger  willkürlich;  ein 
Vergleich  späterer  Werke,  z.B.  der  Briefnovelle  Der  letzte  Sommer 
mit  der  langen  Erzählung  Der  iviederkehrende  Christus  hätte  zu  ähn¬ 
lichen  Ergebnissen  geführt. 

Ricarda  Huchs  Gebrauch  verwandter  Gestalten  und  Motive  im 
Roman  und  der  Erzählung  ist  wiederholt  bemerkt  worden.  Hoppe* 
ersvähnt  ein  ähnliches  Vater-Sohnverhältnis  in  beiden  Werken  und 

’  Else  Hoppe,  Ricarda  Huch  CStuttgart.  1950. 
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sagt:  ‘*Dic  Geschiclite,  die  Bimbo  erzählt  und  die  er  ‘vor  mehreren 
Jahrhunderten’  erlebt  hat,  wirkt  wie  eine  der  vielen  Geschichten  des 
Lasko,  die  dem  Roman  ‘Von  den  Königen  und  der  Krone’  eingestreut 
sind;  sie  ist,  könnte  man  folgern,  von  dorther  übriggcbliebcn  und  als 
selbständige  Erzählung  verwandt.”*  Die  Verwandtscliaft  Bimbos  mit 
Lasko,  dem  Helden  des  Romans,  dehnt  sich  allerdings  auf  Ricarda 
Huchs  häufigsten  Männertypus  überhaupt  aus.  Immer  wieder  finden 
sich  in  ihren  Romanen  und  Erzählungen  diese  eigentümlich  labilen,  in 
ihrem  Schwanken  zwischen  Lebenskraft  und  Willensschwäche  fast 
schizophren  anmutenden  Männer  des  fin  de  siwle,  die  ihre  Gegen¬ 
spieler  in  dämonischen  Gestalten  mit  symbolischer  Funktion  haben 
können.  So  sind  Bimbos  Vater  und  Ezards*  Nebenbuhler  verkörperte 
Schicksalsmächte,  an  denen  der  gefährdete  Mensch  zerbricht.  Auch 
Gumbcl  betont  in  seinen  Studien  zum  Prosastil  der  Ricarda  Huch* 
die  enge  Beziehung  zwischen  Bimbo  und  den  Königen  und  fügt  zur 
Ähnlichkeit  der  Motive  in  der  “Seelenwanderung”  Bimbos  mit  den 
Geschichten  Laskos  im  Roman  die  Ähnlichkeit  der  Gestalten  in  ihrem 
Wesen  und  ihrer  sozialen  Stellung.  Anfechtbar  aber  erscheint  die 
Parallele,  die  Gumbel  zieht,  wenn  ihm  die  Könige  ‘‘der  fragmenta¬ 
rischste  und  schwebendste  Roman”  kt  und  er  von  Bimbo  als  "Frag¬ 
ment”  spricht,®  indem  er  Ricarda  Huchs  Bezeichnung  der  Geschichte 
wörtlich  nimmt.  W'ährend  seiner  Beschreibung  des  Romans  eher  beizu¬ 
stimmen  ist,  scheint  die  Bezeichnung  einer  Erzählung  von  der  Geschlos¬ 
senheit  und  Fertigkeit  Bimbos  als  “Fragment”  spielerkcher  Laune 
oder  bewusstem  Anklingen  an  die  Romantik  zuzuschreiben  zu  sein. 

‘Ein  Vergleich  der  Nebengestaltcn  und  der  stilistischen  Mittel 
beider  Werke  Hesse  noch  andere  Ähnlichkeiten  erkennen,  aber  sie  sind 
meist  äusserlicher  Natur.  Den  künstlerischen  Wert  der  Novelle  und 
des  Romans  bestimmt  gerade  die  Verschiedenheit,  mit  der  Ricarda 
Huch  ähnliches  Material  gebraucht,  das  in  dem  einen  Fall  ein  ein¬ 
heitliches  Kunstwerk,  im  andern  eine  unbefriedigende  Mischung  von 
Liebes-  und  Befreiungsroman  ergibt. 

Schon  im  Aufbau  beider  Werke  werden  entscheidende  Unter¬ 
schiede  deutlich.  In  der  Novelle  beruht  die  Straffheit  der  Komposi¬ 
tion  vor  allem  auf  dem  unbehinderten  Erzählen  von  Bimbos  Liebes- 

*  Ihid.,  S.  152. 

^  in  Erinnerungen  von  Rudolf  Ursleu  dem  Jüngeren. 

'  in  Xeitsch.  für  Ästhetik  und  Allgem.  Kunstwissenschaft,  1926. 

'  Ihid.,  S.  203. 
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Erlebnis;  jedes  Motiv,  jede  Nebengestalt  dient  in  erster  Linie  der 
Motivierung  seines  tragischen  Ausgangs  und  kann  dann  noch  als 
humoristischer  Effekt,  als  Verdichtung  einer  Situation  zur  Wirkung 
des  Ganzen  beitragen.  Im  Roman  verschmilzt  das  Licbcscrlebnis 
Laskos,  an  dem  sich  sein  Charakter  und  sein  Schicksal  entfalten, 
nie  zur  völligen  Einheit  mit  dem  zweiten  Thema  des  Romans,  der 
Befreiung  seines  Volkes.  Es  ist  gerade  die  klägliche  Rolle,  die  Lasko 
da  spielt  —  er  enthüllt  einem  zynischen  Abenteurer  wie  Rizzo  die 
tiefsten  Geheimnisse  seiner  Familie  und  übergibt  ihm  das  verhäng- 
nbvolle  Schicksal  seiner  Geschwister  —  die  das  Befreiungsthema  wenig¬ 
stens  für  die  Hauptgestalt  ein  oft  peinliches  Anhängsel  macht.  Der 
Bruch  in  Laskos  Charakter,  dessen  negativer  'Feil  in  seinem  schwach¬ 
sinnigen  Bruder  und  Mörder  Zizito  verkörpert  1st,  motiviert  seine 
völlige  Passivität  in  der  Nebenhandlung  nur  ungenügend,  da  er  im 
Verlauf  des  Romans  als  Arzt  und  Fabriksleiter  und  in  bestimmten 
Situationen  seine  Fähigkeit  zum  Handeln  beweist.  Das  Befreiungsthema 
erfüllt  sicher  noch  andere  Zwecke.  Es  verstärkt  die  Wirkung  des 
Exotischen,  das  im  Roman  noch  von  der  Landschaft  übermittelt  wird. 
Es  dient  der  Charakterisierung  Lastaris,  des  letzten  Königs  und 
Laskos  dämonisch  gewollten  Vateis,  und  der  Erweiterung  des  Pano¬ 
ramas,  indem  cs  dem  Roman  die  pittoresken  Gestalten  der  heroischen 
Geschwister  Laskos  liefert.  Aber  um  die  Dämonie  des  Vaters  ist  es 
traurig  bestellt.  Seine  Charakterisierung  kommt  über  die  Figur  eines 
unsteten,  zänkischen  alten  Mannes  kaum  hinaus,  von  dessen  mäch¬ 
tiger  Persönlichkeit  wohl  genug  gesprochen,  die  aber  nie  verlebendigt 
wird.  Auch  die  Geschwister  bleiben  Staffage  und  berühren  den 
Lebenskreis  der  Hauptgestalt  nur  oberflächlich;  Lasko  z.B.  trifft  seit 
seiner  frühen  Kindheit  nie  wieder  mit  ihnen  zusammen. 

Die  Nebenhandlung  ist  noch  Hülle  für  die  häufigen  lyrischen  und 
Prosaeinlagen,  von  denen  die  letzteren  oft  als  kleine,  in  sich  geschlos¬ 
sene  Einheiten  beweisen,  dass  Ricarda  Huch  die  kleine  Erzählung 
am  besten  gelingt. 

Die  Einheitlichkeit  des  Romans  wird  aber  am  meisten  durch  die 
Verbindung  des  modernen  mit  dem  mythischen  Thema  gestört.  Lasko 
ist  in  der  ganzen  Kompliziertheit  seines  Wesens  der  moderne  Mensch, 
der  sich  in  seiner  materialistischen  Welt  als  Fremdling  fühlt;  er  hat 
Züge  der  Gestalten  Dostojewskijs  und  Thomas  Manns,  die  am  Er¬ 
kenntnisekel  leiden,  und  sein  Schicksal  spielt  sich  auf  einem  ganz 
realistischen  Boden  ab.  An  dem  Bruch  zwischen  ihm  und  Maielies 
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sollen  nicht  nur  die  Wesensverschiedenheit  beider,  sondern  auch  soziale 
Unterschiede  schuld  sein.  Die  Nebenhandlung  dagegen  beruht  auf 
dem  mythischen  Charakter  seines  untergegangenen  Volkes,  an  dessen 
Realität  zu  glauben  zu  hohe  .Ansprüche  an  die  Pliantasic  des  Lesers 
stellt  Hoppe  spricht  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  davon,  dass  es  Ricarda 
Huch  in  diesem  Roman  “um  mehr  zu  tun  war  als  um  die  Schilderung 
einer  Liebe’’*  und  findet  in  der  Nebenhandlung  eine  symbolische 
Bedeutung,  nämlich  so,  dass  die  Könige  und  die  Krone  die  verlorene 
Lebenskraft  und  den  gebrochenen  Lebenswillen  Laskos  symbolisieren 
und  dass  es  der  Dichterin  eigentlich  um  den  Konflikt  zwischen  Leben 
und  Tod  geht.  Aber  der  phantastische  Apparat  der  Symbolik  dafür 
schiesst  über  die  Grenzen  de;.  Künsderischen  hinaus. 

In  der  Novelle  erfüllt  die  Zeit  der  Handlung  Zwecke  des  Be¬ 
freiungsthemas  vom  Roman.  Mit  feinem  Instinkt  für  die  Psychologie 
und  das  Schicksal  der  Hauptgestalt  ist  der  historische  Schauplatz  an 
einen  Wendepunkt  der  Geschichte  verlegt.  Die  Nähe  des  Mittelalters 
verstärkt  die  reale  Existenz  des  Scharfrichters  und  die  Glaubwürdig¬ 
keit  der  Sitten  und  Gebräuche,  die  den  Lauf  der  Fabel  bestimmen. 
Selbst  Märchenmotive  wie  der  sprechende  Vogel  und  seine  Enthaup¬ 
tung  gewinnen  durch  diese  geschichtliche  Distanz  an  Realität.  Der 
Anfang  des  neuen  Zeitalters  erklärt  den  Anstrich  von  Dekadenz  ini 
Scharfrichtersohn  und  gibt  selbst  noch  Quarre,  der  Karikatur  eines 
kaiserlichen  Vogts,  Lebendigkeit,  weil  er  als  Diener  einer  sterbenden 
Macht  gesehen  weiden  kann.  Vor  allem  aber  hilft  der  historische 
Hintergrund  der  konsequenten  Durchführung  des  ironischen  Grund¬ 
tons  der  Novelle  und  macht  zusammen  mit  der  Mittlergestalt  Bimbo, 
der  seine  Inkarnation  als  Lütte  Grave  berichtet,  die  objektive,  souve¬ 
räne  Art  des  Erzählens  möglich.  Der  Grundton  der  Könige  andrerseits 
ist  der  gezwungene,  nervöse  einer  persönlichen  Beteiligung,  zu  der  die 
Gestalt  der  Maielies  den  Schüssel  gibt.  Sie  ist  in  ihrer  Schönheit  und 
Lebensbejahung  der  häufigste  Frauentypus  in  den  frühen  Romanen 
Ricarda  Huchs,  eine  Variation  von  Galeide  in  Ursleu  und  Rose  in 
Michael  Unger,  ein  Typus,  der  durch  sein  wiederholtes  Erscheinen 
den  Verdacht  eines  Wunschbilds  aufkommen  lässt.  Die  Rolle  der 
Maielies  beschränkt  sich  aber  auf  Laskos  Liebeserlebnis  und  hat 
keine  innere  Beziehung  zur  Nebenhandlung.  Aber  ein  Vergleich  des 
Tons  beider  Werke  lässt  sich  erträglicher  aus  ihrer  Sprache  anstellen 
und  soll  daher  auf  später  verschoben  werden. 

•  Else  Hoppe.  Ricarda  Huch,  S.  240. 
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Im  Aufbau  des  Romans  Hessen  sich  noch  weitere  Schwächen 
finden,  die  nicht  nur  mit  der  lockeren  Form  der  Gattung  zu  b^ründen 
sind.  Es  sind  dies  die  sprunghaften  Übergänge,  die  unberechenbare 
Einführung  der  Personen  und  wenigstens  eine  der  lyrischen  Einlagen, 
das  Seeräuberlied  des  siebenjährigen  Laskos,  das  sich  mit  seinen 
Zeilen  "Funken  stürzen  wie  Rosen/  über  das  Belt,  wo  wir  kosen;/ 
Feurig  lachen  die  Leiber,/  Leise  stöhnen  die  Weiber/  Kampfes 
müd.  .  in  einem  realistischen  Roman  sonderbar  genug  ausnimmt. 
In  Bimbo  dagegen  wird  der  Vorhang  vor  einem  Stückchen  Leben 
gelüftet,  in  das  jede  Gestalt  mit  Notwendigkeit  eintritt.  Überraschungen 
wie  die  Liebe  Wunnekes  zum  Scharfrichter  sind  vorbereitet'*  und 
Flämmchens  Lied,  die  einzige  lyrische  Einlage  der  Novelle  gehört  zur 
Handlung  und  zur  Karikatur  der  Philisterwelt,  mit  der  die  Welt  des 
Ausnahmemenschen  zusammenstösst. 

Aber  auch  ein  Vergleich  anderer  technischer  Mittel  fällt  zu  Gunsten 
der  Novelle  aus.  Dies  zeigt  besonders  der  Gebrauch  von  Nebcngcstalten, 
von  denen  einige  schon  im  Zusammenhang  mit  dem  Aufbau  beider 
Werke  besprochen  wurden.  Im  Roman  findet  sich  eine  Anzahl,  die 
mit  dem  Ganzen  nur  lose  verknüpft  ist.  Sie  dienen  als  Füllung  oder 
geben  bestenfalls  dem  Hintergrund  grössere  Buntheit.  Einige  verkörpern 
bestimmte  Ideen  ohne  wirklich  zu  eigenem  Leben  zu  gelangen.  So 
sind  der  Vater  und  der  Onkel  von  Maielies  im  Kontrast  zu  Lasko 
wohl  erfolgreiche,  in  ihrem  Beruf  verwurzelte  Bürger,  aber  ihre  Exi¬ 
stenz  ist  für  Laskos  Problem  und  Schicksal,  ausser  dass  sic  ihm 
Gelegenheit  zur  Arbeit  geben,  belanglos;  auch  ist  ihre  Zeichnung 
so  schattenhaft,  dass  sie  weder  als  Karikatur  des  Bürgertums  noch 
als  eine  positive  Macht  dem  modernen  Roman  zugute  kommen.  In 
der  Novelle  stellen  der  kaiserliche  Vogt,  der  Vater  Wunnekes  und  der 
Totengräber  den  prosaischen  Gegensatz  zu  Bimbos  Idealwelt  dar;  sie 
führen  sein  trauriges  Ende  herbei,  das  ihm  aber  zugleich  Erlösung 
von  allem  Kleinlichen,  Hässlichen  ist  und  für  das  sie  selbst  mit  dem 
Tod  büssen.  Zugleich  karikiert  Ricarda  Huch  in  ihnen  den  Philister 
und  mit  feiner  Abstufung  auch  allgemein  menschliche  Schwächen, 
so  dass  sie  zusammen  mit  dem  Propst  zur  Hauptquelle  des  Humors  der 
Erzählung  werden.  Auch  für  die  letztere  Gestalt  gibt  es  Modelle  im 
Roman,  die  zum  Teil  demselben  Zweck  dienen:  sie  zeigen  Ricarda 
Huchs  kritische  Haltiin?  der  Kirche  gegenüber,  die  immer  wieder, 

^  Von  den  Königen  und  der  Krone  (Insel-Verlag,  1919),  S.  52. 

*  Vgl.  dazu  die  kaum  motivierte  Liebe  der  Maielies  zu  Rizzo. 
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von  den  frühen  Erzählungen  bis  zum  WUderkehrenden  Christus  bei 
ihr  zu  finden  bt.  Die  Gestalt  des  Propsts  ist  eine  meisterhafte  Mischung 
von  Satire  und  Humor.  Durch  ihn  verspottet  sie  die  Kirche  mit  ihren 
Vorurteilen  in  der  Anwendung  der  Dogmen  auf  den  sündigen 
Vogel,  während  in  der  gutmütigen  Beschränktheit  des  Menschen  die 
Gestalt  des  Probsts  zur  humoristischen  Wirkung  der  Novelle  beiträgt. 

Obgleich  Ricarda  Huch  den  Behelf  zur  Satire  der  Kirche  im 
Roman  verdreifacht,  indem  sie  einen  protestantischen  und  zwei 
katholische  Geistliche  einführt,  bleibt  das  Motiv  eines  der  Einzel¬ 
züge,  “die  mit  den  Hauptangelegenheiten  des  Werks  wenig  oder 
nichts  zu  tun  zu  haben  scheinen,“"  und  wächst  nicht  wie  im  Bimbo 
natürlich  aus  der  Handlung.  Einer  der  katholischen  Priester  verrät 
die  Befreiungspläne;  der  zweite  ist  eine  hässliche  Marionette  mit  der 
einzigen  Funktion,  einen  der  vielen  Wutausbrüche  Laskos  auszulösen. 
Der  protestantische  Pfarrer,  eine  sympathisch  gezeichnete  Figur,  der 
“weniger  Gewicht  auf  das  Bekenntnis  als  auf  die  Gotteskindschaft,  in 
welcher,  da  dem  Allmächtigen  die  Wahl  billigerwcise  freistehen  müsse, 
auch  Heiden,  Türken  und  Antichristen  stehen  könnten”*®  legte,  dient 
der  Kritik  an  der  Institution  der  Kirche  nur  durch  seinen  Kontrast 
zu  ihr.  Der  Unterschied  im  künstlerischen  Effekt  ähnlichen  Materials 
wird  noch  aus  dem  folgenden  Zitat  aus  Bimbo  klar:  “Warum,  begann 
sogleich  der  Propst,  ....  warum  sollte  es  eine  Sünde  sein,  den 
hübschen  Papageien  auf  dem  Gottesacker  zu  begraben,  da  er  doch  kein 
Türke,  Heide  oder  Jude,  sowie  kein  Henker,  Selbstmörder,  Hexen¬ 
meister  oder  Seiltänzer  gewesen  sei?”'*  Was  im  Roman  undifferenzierter 
Autorenbericht  kt,  erhält  seine  Wirkung  hier  dadurch,  dass  der  Propst 
selbst  in  dem  uns  bereits  vertrauten  parodierten  Predigerton  spricht. 

Vielleicht  der  erträglischste  Vergleich  für  eine  Wertung  der  Könige 
und  Bimbo  lässt  sich  auf  Grund  der  Sprache  anstellen.  Ihre  auffallen¬ 
deste  Eigentümlichkeit  im  ganzen  Frühwerk  Ricarda  Huchs,  das  der 
Neuromantik  so  nahesteht,  ist  der  Reichtum  an  Bildern  und  Ver¬ 
gleichen,  die  letzteren  am  häufigsten  in  durchgeführter  Form.  Im 
späteren,  realistischen  Werk  werden  sie  viel  seltener.  Es  wäre  mög¬ 
lich,  das  eigentliche  Wesen  und  die  Entwicklung  von  Ricarda  Huchs 


^  Else  Hoppe.  Ricarda  Huch,  S.  241. 

'®  Von  den  Königen  und  der  Krone,  S.  32. 

Binthos  Scelenwanderungen  CInsel-Bücherei,  Nf.  193),  S.  50. 
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Erzählungskunsl  au&  ihren  Bildern  abzulesen.’*  Hier  soll  nur  versucht 
werden  zu  zeigen,  wie  auch  diese  zur  einheitlichen  Wirkung  der 
Novelle  beitragen,  weil  sie  oi>;anisch  mit  dein  Ganzen  verbunden  sind, 
ln  den  Königen  dagegen  sind  sie  iin  besten  Fall  dekorativ,  häufiger 
aber  nur  eine  weitere  Ursache  der  Dissonanzen  dic'ses  Werks. 

Die  Bilder  und  Vergleiche  in  Bimbo  haben  charakterisierende 
Funktion  und  können  zugleich  Fabel  und  l'hema  in  sich  tragen.  Bimbos 
Vater  erhält  Glanz  und  Schrecken  schon  durch  die  Vergleiche,  die 
ihn  einführen:  “Mein  Vater  .  .  .  war  der  allerschönsie  Mann  im  Lande 
und  glich  der  furchtbaren  Waffe,  die  er  führte;  denn  er  war  gross, 
gerade  und  schlank  wie  ein  Schwert,  mit  schneidenden  Blicken  im 
.■\ugc,  und  .wine  Bewegungen.  w  »‘nn  er  sich  einmal  bewegte,  w’aren  wie 
sicher  treffende  Blitze.”’*  Neben  der  Aaschaulichkeit  der  Bilder  wird 
durch  sie  noch  die  Rolle  angedeutet,  die  der  Vater  in  ßimbos  Schick¬ 
sal  spielt,  ln  der  vierfachem  Wiederholung  verwandter  Bedeutungen 
und  durch  die  Einfügung  “wenn  er  sich  eimnal  be-wegte”  klingt  auch 
sofort  der  ironische  Grundton  der  ganzen  Er7.ählung  an.  Auch  der 
durchgeführte  Vergleich  für  die  Hand  des  Vaters  mit  einer  weissen 
Tigerin,  “die  schläft,  weil  sie  satt  von  Blut  ist,  oder  die  sich  schlafend 
stellt  und  lauert,  um  ein  argloses  Opfer  zu  /.erfleischen”’*  erfüllt  ähn¬ 
liche  Zwecke  und  beschwört  noch  Vergangenes.  Die  Vergleiche,  welche 
Wunneke  einführen:  “.  .  .  wie  ein  wandelnder  Narzissenstrauss,  wie 
ein  Kelch  aus  Milchglas  voller  Veilchen,  mit  dem  ein  duftendes 
Frühlingsgewölk  in  die  kalte  Finsternis  hineinschwebt”’*  haben 
stärkeren  Gefühlsgchalt  und  durch  die  Häufung  wieder  den  ironischen, 
spielerischen  Unterton.  Später  wird  die  schuldige  Wunneke  mit 
einem  losgerissenen  Blatt,  “vom  Nordwinde  hereingeblasen,  wie  ein 
Seufzer  über  die  Erde  huschend”’*  verglichen,  und  es  sind  wieder  die 
Bilder,  die  durch  den  lyrischen  Effekt  ihrer  Gestalt  I.,ebendigkeit 
geben. 


*-  ln  diesem  Zusammenhang  sind  noch  die  Arbeiten  über  Ricarda  Huch  von 
Gertrud  Grote,  Die  Erzählungskunst  R.H.’s  und  ihr  Verhalten  zur  Erzählungs¬ 
kunst  des  19.  Jhds.,  Germanische  Studien.  102.1931,  und  A.  Flandreau,  “A  Study 
of  R.H.'s  Novellen  with  Special  Reference  to  Keller,”  Germanic  Review,  1950, 
zu  erwähnen. 

**  Bimbo,  S.  26. 

Ihid.,  S.  29. 

Ibid.,  S.  36. 

>«  Ibid.,  S.  54. 
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Eine  unerschöpfliche  Quelle  von  Bildern  und  Vergleichen  für 
Kicharda  Huchs  Werk  überhaupt  ist  die  Tierwelt.  In  den  farbigen 
Bildern  des  jungen  Falken  und  der  Sturmschwalbe  gibt  Bünbo 
sich  seiner  beglückenden  und  zugleich  zerstörenden  Liebe  hin.  Eine 
Stelle  voll  solch  lyrischen  Schweigens  erhält  oft  eine  besondere  Dichte 
durch  ein  hinzugefügtes  robusteres  Bild,  wie  das  hier  von  Bimbos 
Gefühl,  das  “mir  in  den  Eingeweiden  brauste”'\ 

Wie  sehr  die  Vergleiche  zu  Trägem  des  Themas  der  Novelle 
werden,  zeigt  sich  auch  in  sulchen  mit  humoristischem  Effekt,  die  im 
Kontrast  mit  den  lyrischen,  den  Zusammenstoss  des  Schönen  mit 
dem  Gemeinen  verbildlichen.  Beispiele  für  Quarre,  den  wohlmeinenden 
Propst  und  den  dummen  'l'otengräber  Hessen  sich  leicht  anführen. 
Ihr  Humor  ergibt  sich  aus  der  Mischung  des  Grotesken  mit  dem 
Familiären  und  erhält  seine  oft  derbe  Schlagkraft  wieder  durch  den 
Kontrast  mit  der  poetischen  Sprache  der  ermten  Vergleiche. 

Einzelne  Bilder,  wie  Blut,  Meer,  Welle  sind  ab  Schlüsselworte  oder 
leitmotivi.sch  gebraucht  und  haben  atmosphärenbildende  oder  sym¬ 
bolische  Funktion.  Auch  die  Wortwahl,  besonders  von  Adjektiven  mit 
metaphorischer  Bt'deutung  und  der  Rhythmus  der  Sätze,  in  denen 
Bewegungsverben  vorherrschen,  geben  der  Novelle  Farbe  und  Klang. 

In  den  Königen  fällt  sogleich  die  Verteilung  der  Bilder  und 
Vergleiche  auf.  In  den  .schnell  voiwärtsdrängendcn  erzählenden  Teilen 
des  Romans  nur  sparsam  verwendet,  strömen  sic  an  Stellen,  die 
Gedankliches,  Gefühltes  und  Beschreibendes  jeder  Art  bringen,  unge¬ 
hemmt  hervor,  Ihr  Effekt  als  Dekoration,  als  blosse  Füllung  macht 
sich  daher  so  störend  bemerkbar.  Am  zahlreichsten  sind  die  charak¬ 
terisierenden  Bilder  und  selten  nur  geht  ihre  Wirkung  darüber  hinaus. 
Der  Überfluss  an  oft  sich  widersprechenden  verbildlichten  Zügen  in 
der  Charakterisierung  I..askos  oder  La.staris  verwi.scht  die  Konturen 
der  Gestalten  mehr  noch  als  dits  ihre  Handlungen  tun.  Bei  den 
Nebengestalten  kann  es  Vorkommen,  dass  in  der  Wortseligkeit  ihrer 
Zeichnung  das  Objekt  des  Vergleichs  verloren  geht.  Auch  in  der  Art 
des  Bildes  wird  der  Unterschied  zu  den  Bimbobildem  deutlich.  Sie 
sind  im  Roman  oft  von  einer  matten  Abstraktheit  (“.  .  ,  schmückte 
sie  mit  den  bunten  Kleinodien  seiner  Phantasie”  S.IO)  oder  einfach 
Cliches  wie  “in  den  Schlamm  ziehen”  (S.14)  Übertreibungen  bis  zur 
Geschmacksverirrung  (“wachsweicher  Teig”  S.36.  “Wellen,  die  sich 
mit  geblähtem  Busen  jauchzend  vor  dem  stärker  w'ehenden  Winde 


'•  thid-,  S.  39. 
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herwälzten”  S.104  oder  .  .  verglich  sie  einem  schmarotzenden 
Eingeweidewurm,  der  mit  leeren,  gefrässigen  Augen  nach  Nahrung 
blicke  und,  wenn  er  nichts  zu  verschlingen  finde,  sich  aufringele 
und  Übelkeit  erregend  den  dicken  Hals  recke”  S.80,  ein  Bild  von 
Laskos  zukünftiger  Schwiegermutter)  sind  zahllos.  Wenn,  wie  es 
Ricarda  Huch  gerne  tut,  der  Vergleich  zwei  Schichten  der  Perzeption 
erfasst,  und  damit  in  den  Novellen  die  grössere  Anschaulichkeit  des 
Verglichenen  erzielt,  so  misslingt  hier  der  Versuch  wie  z.B.  in  Rizzos 
Meinung:  “Jedes  Volk  muss  über  alle  Stufen  der  Kultur  hinüber, 
wie  Fleisch  geklopft  werden  muss,  eh  man  es  brät”  (S.105).  Auch 
die  hier  wieder  als  Schlüsselworte  gebrauchten  Bilder  Blut,  Meer, 
Welle  wirken  leblos,  weil  ihre  Beziehung  zum  Ganzen  in  der  Viel¬ 
fältigkeit  ihres  Gebrauchs  ausgelöscht  ist- 

Die  Aufzählung  der  Schwächen  des  Romans  ist  hiermit  noch  lange 
nicht  erschöpft;  eher  ist  dies  die  Berechtigung  dazu. 

Queens  College 


SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS  IN  GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA  AND  SWITZERLAND 

David  Wodunger 

Dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  international  understanding  through 
the  exchange  and  advancement  of  knowledge,  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education  has,  since  its  establishment  in  1919,  held  fast  to 
the  conviction  that  the  exchange  of  students  and  researchers  is  an  en¬ 
terprise  of  high  importance  and  lasting  value.  From  small  beginnings, 
the  Institute  has  become  the  largest  private  agency  in  its  field.  Its 
manifold  programs  in  all  parts  of  the  free  world  have  grown  in  num¬ 
ber  and  scope.  Exchanges  with  Poland,  which  have  begun  this  year 
under  a  special  Ford  Foundation  scheme,  arc  in  line  with  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  general  policy  favouring  the  widest  possible  intellectual  and 
cultural  cooperation  between  all  peoples  of  our  ever  diminishing  world, 
regardless  of  political  differences.  What  began  as  a  student  program 
has  come  to  include  exchanges  of  technical  and  scientific  ]}er- 
sons,  leaders,  teachers  and  visiting  scholars.  The  main  part  of  the 
Institute’s  work  is  still  centered  on  exchanges  of  students  at  the  gradu¬ 
ate  level.  However,  a  few  of  the  foreign  students  for  whom  place¬ 
ment  in  American  colleges  and  universities  is  arranged  are  under¬ 
graduates. 

Germany  was  among  the  first  of  the  foreign  countries  with  which 
exchange  programs  were  established  by  the  Institute.  The  first  offers 
of  grants  to  German  students  were  made  in  1923.  In  1924,  the  first 
exchanges  began.  These  were  on  a  direct  reciprocal  basis  between 
universities  here  and  in  Germany  with  the  Institute  serving  as  inter¬ 
mediary.  In  1925  the  Deutscher  Akademischer  Austauschdienst  was 
set  up  in  Heidelberg  to  develop  opportunities  for  exchange  and  to 
administer  programs.  An  active  and  mutually  beneficial  exchange 
resulted  and  continued  until  1939.  During  the  war  years  the  DAAD 
was  disbanded.  With  the  beginning  of  the  Phoenix-like  reconstruction 
of  Germany  in  1948,  the  DAAD  was  reconstituted.  Once  again  it 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  field  and  cooperates  closely  with  the 
Institute.  '  I 

In  1926  the  Swiss  American  Student  Exchange  was  established 
and  the  first  groups  of  Swiss  and  American  students  under  its  auspices 
studied  abroad  in  1927-28  on  reciprocal  scholarships  and  fellowships. 
The  Institute  is  in  charge  of  the  American  side  of  the  project  and 
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the  pennanent  president  of  thi*  Sehweite  me  he  Schulrat  directs  the 
Swiss  operations  on  behalf  of  the  Swiss  universities.  Even  during 
the  war  a  token  exchange  was  maintained.  These  exchanges  are  no 
longer  on  a  recipiXKal  basis.  The  awards  of  the  Swiss  universities  are 
offered  annually  by  the  Institute  on  a  competitive  ba.sis  and  without 
assured  reciprocal  grants.  Swiss  student  applications  are  submitted 
by  the  Institute  for  scholardiips  and  fellowships  of  .American  univer¬ 
sities  and  research  centers  on  the  same  basis. 

Exchanges  with  .Austra  were  establi.shed  by  the  Institute  in  1928. 
The  erioperating  agency  was  the  .Austro-American  Institute  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  first  post-war  Austrian  students  came  to  this  country  under 
the  Institute  in  1947. 

As  w’ill  be  gathered,  the  steady  and  satisfying  exchanges  with  these 
German-speaking  countries  were  of  modest  dimensions,  but  as  large 
as  could  be  exjjected  with  the  then  limited  means  and  resources.  The 
developments  of  the  post  war  years  resulted  in  extraordinarily  large 
movements  particularly  insofar  as  the  former  enemy  countries  were 
concerned.  This  was  due  to  the  entry  of  the  American  government 
into  the  cultural  and  educational  exchange  field.  The  Institute  was 
requested  and  undertook  in  1949  to  administer  educational  programs 
under  which  hundreds  of  German  and  Austrian  students  were  brought 
here  for  study  and  for  ori«‘ntation  to  democracy.  The  young  Germans 
and  Austrians  who  had  lived  their  formative  years  under  totalitarian 
regimes  were  given  an  opportunity  to  broaden  their  contacts  with 
the  outside  world  and  to  obsers'e  and  study  the  democratic  system 
of  government  and  the  American  way  of  life.  These  programs  wen* 
reduced  after  several  years  and  were  in  due  course  returned  to  State 
Department  administration. 

During  this  emergency  period,  little  could  be  done  to  send  Amer¬ 
ican  Students  to  Germany  and  Austria  where  the  universities  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  Nazi  domination,  physical  damage 
and  general  economic  and  social  disorganization.  Since  1950,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  significant  increase  in  the  number 
of  scholarships  available  to  Americans  interested  in  Austria  and 
Germany.  The  programs  with  Switzerland  continue  on  an  even  keel 
and  w'ithout  stimulus  from  government  funds. 

For  study  or  research  in  Germany  there  are  asailable  to  quali¬ 
fied  graduating  seniors  and  graduate  students  200  Fulbright  awards 
annually  (of  these  25  are  for  teaching  assistantships  in  the  English 
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language  in  German  secondary  schools).  In  addition,  for  the  past 
two  years  and  for  next  year,  50  Dankstipendifn  of  the  German  gov¬ 
ernment  arc  offered  for  study  or  research.  The  above  grants  cover 
round-trip  travel,  tuition  and  maintenance.  Other  awards  covering 
maintenance  and  tuition  offered  by  the  DAAD  and  by  German 
univenities  number  15.  In  addition,  advanced  graduate  students  (post 
MA)  are  eligible  to  apply  for  a  limited  number  of  Humboldt-Stiftung 
Scholarships.  These  are  offered  through  the  embassy  and  consulates 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Under  the  Fulbright  program 
with  Austria  approximately  45  awards  arc  given  annually  to  Amer¬ 
icans.  In  addition,  four  full  scholarships  are  offered  through  the  In¬ 
stitute  by  the  Austrian  government.  16  Summer  School  scholarships 
are  available  annually  to  American  students  going  to  the  University 
of  Vienna  Summer  School  in  Stmhl  and  to  the  German  Language  and 
Cultural  Seminar  in  Salzburg. 

The  awards  of  the  Swiss  universities  are  potentially  twenty  each 
year  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  nominees  and  on  their  fields  of 
specialization.  In  addition  several  private  awards  of  scientific  and 
cultural  group»  interested  in  Swiss- American  relations  are  offered 
annually. 

The  two  annual  awards  of  the  Germanistic  Society  of  America 
(The  Edgar  Schwaibold  Fellowship  and  the  Max  Kade  Fellowship) 
are  tenable  in  any  German  language  university  in  Switzerland,  as  well 
as  in  Austria  or  Germany.  The  fields  of  study  in  which  American 
grantees  to  Germany  are  working  in  terms  of  frequency  of  place¬ 
ment  are  shown  as  follows  in  descending  order: 

1.  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences  5.  Humanities 

2.  Music  and  Creative  Arts  6.  English  Language  Assistantships 

3.  Language  and  Literature  7.  Applied  Sciences 

4.  Social  Sciences  and  Law 

In  Austria  the  fields  of  study  of  American  grantees  in  order  of 
frequency  of  awards  are; 

1.  Music  —  instrumental,  voice.  compxKition,  conducting  and 

musicology 

2.  Language  and  Literature 

3.  Social  Sciences 

4.  Applied  Science  .  ;  *  '  f  • 
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In  Switzerland  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  Applied  Science 

2.  Social  Science 

3.  Humanities 

The  Committees  of  Selection  established  by  the  Institute  are  com¬ 
posed  of  American  scholars  representing  the  principal  fields  of  study 
above  shown.  All  of  them  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  and  recent 
experience  with  the  education  systems  of  the  countries  for  which 
the  Committees  nominate.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  rejection 
of  otherwise  well-qualified  and  suitable  applicants  is  language  de¬ 
ficiency.  While  language  requirements  for  candidates  in  the  applied 
and  natural  sciences  are  somewhat  relaxed,  a  minimum  of  two  years 
of  college  German  (elementary  and  intermediate)  is  expected.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  the  humanities  are  required  to  show  a  higher  degree  of 
preparation,  and  a  large  proportion  of  grantees  in  such  fields  have 
from  four  to  six  years  of  German-  With  the  continuance  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship  programs  assured  for  years  to  come,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more 
undergraduates  will  be  encouraged  to  concentrate  in  modem  lan¬ 
guages  so  as  to  be  able  to  qualify  for  the  rich  experience  of  life  and 
study  abroad.  It  is  noted  with  gratification  that  a  considerable  number 
of  grantees  who  have  returned  from  study  in  German  language 
universities  are  now  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools  and  in 
colleges.  Others  enter  upon  doctoral  studies  in  Germanistics  in  Am¬ 
erican  universities  and  will  eventually  teach. 

Renewed  and  closer  ties  between  universities  in  the  three  Ger¬ 
man  speaking  countries  and  those  in  this  country  are  assured  by  these 
exchanges.  The  considerable  number  of  American  professors  who  are 
enabled  under  the  Fulbright  program  to  teach  or  carry  on  research 
in  Germany  and  Austria  are  adding  to  the  growing  reservoir  of  mutual 
understanding  and  respect  between  our  people  and  those  of  the  host 
countries.  The  quality  of  American  education  is  increasingly  ap¬ 
preciated  abroad.  It  is  significant  that  in  a  field  in  which  Germany 
and  Austria  were  always  considered  pre-eminent  in  terms  of  educa¬ 
tional  resources,  namely  voice  teaching,  over  sixty  former  grantees 
under  the  above  mentioned  programs,  have  in  the  past  seven  years 
found  professional  employment  in  German,  Austrian  and  Swiss  opera 
houses. 

Only  good  can  come  from  these  programs.  The  personal  and 
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professional  advantages  accruing  to  the  participants,  both  American 
and  foreign,  would  seem  to  be  indeed  ample  justification  for  the  in¬ 
vestment.  The  further  expected  outcome  in  terms  of  international 
understanding  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  proven  by  actions,  but  the  whole 
concept  underlying  the  exchange  of  persons  programs  presupposes 
faith  —  a  faith  which  most  of  us  have  and  will  continue  to  hold. 
Imtitute  of  International  Education 


GERMAN  FOR  CHILDREN:  A  PROGRAM 
AT  TEXAS  TECHNOLOGICAL  COLLEGE 

Theodor  W.  Alexander 

For  the  past  two  years  we  at  Texas  Technological  College  have 
had  a  regular  program  of  German  for  children.  During  the  spring 
before  our  Deutsche  Kinderschulc  program  was  launched  we  laid 
the  groundwork  by  visiting  various  classes  in  the  public  elementar}’ 
schools  of  our  city,  talking  with  principals  and  classroom  teachers, 
and  meeting  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  elementary  school 
curriculum  supervisor,  and  representatives  of  the  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  college.  We  felt  that  in  addition  to  profiting  from  advice 
they  could  give  us,  we  could  explain  first-hand  to  administrators 
what  we  were  trying  to  do.  With  the  blessings  and  cooperation  of  all 
those  to  whom  we  talked,  we  began  a  series  of  weekly  classes  of  Ger¬ 
man  for  fifth-graders.  Our  students  came  from  the  fifth  grade  be- 
cau.se  that  was  the  level  recommended  to  us  by  the  principals  of  the 
five  elementary  schools  which  were  to  participate  in  the  program. 
Later  we  hope  to  be  able  to  experiment  with  other  grade  levels. 

Our  purpose,  as  we  explained  it  to  the  public  school  administra¬ 
tors,  was  merely  to  teach  spoken  German  to  the  children  in  such  a 
way  that  they  would  find  it  easy,  enjoyable,  and  rewarding.  We  hoped 
to  be  able  to  awake  in  them  a  liking  for  languages  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  peoples.  We  believed  that  the  youngsters  could  learn  to 
imitate  with  ease  sounds  that  might  seem  difTicult  to  an  adult.  Other 
than  these  aims  we  had  no  ulterior  purpose  in  establishing  the 
program  although,  we  must  admit,  in  a  city  where  Spanish  many 
years  ago  was  eliminated  from  the  elementar}-  curriculum,  w’e  had  to 
be  convincing  about  our  unselfishness. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  interest  among  students  and  parents 
was  high.  We  could  have  had  an  unlimited  number  of  students,  but 
because  our  college  German  staff  carries  these  classes  as  an  overload 
we  had  to  limit  the  enrollment.  At  first  the  principals  of  each  of  the 
five  elementary  schools  sent  us  the  names  of  six  students  who  seemed 
to  be  the  most  interested  and  promising.  Because  we  did  not  want 
the  difficult  selection  to  become  a  burden  on  the  principals,  we 
have  since  set  up  a  college  committee  which  makes  the  selection 
on  a  first-come  basis,  with  interest  and  ability  being  taken  into 
consideration.  Our  students  have  not  always  been  the  best  in  their 
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classes,  but  they  have  been  the  most  interested  in  learning  a  second 
language.  The  first  year  we  had  28  youngsters  in  the  beginning  class 
which  met  every  Saturday  morning  for  a  fifty-minute  period.  The  next 
year  we  had  two  classes,  one  composed  of  28  beginners  and  the  other 
of  22  intermediate  students.  During  the  past  summer  we  had  24 
students  in  a  beginning  class  which  met  daily,  Monday  through 
Friday,  for  four  weeks.  For  19.57-.')8  we  have  scheduled  two  sections  on 
an  intermediate  level  which  meet  once  a  week. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  excellent  cooperation  from 
the  local  newspapers.  Besides  lengthy  stories  on  our  Deutsche  Kinder¬ 
schule,  they  have  included  pictures  of  some  of  the  children  each  time 
a  cla.ss  began  or  “graduated.”  Incidentally,  at  the  close  of  each  ses¬ 
sion.  the  children  rc-ceived  certificates  complete  with  the  college  .seal 
and  signed  by  the  head  t>f  our  foreign  languages  department.  'Hie 
local  pafjer  also  carried  two  editorials  on  FLES.  mentioning  our 
program  with  some  little  praise.  Each  semester  we  managed  to  se¬ 
cure  TV  time  so  that  a  sample  class  could  be  shown  our  view-ers. 
And  each  spring  the  children  were  invited  by  the  college  German 
club  to  give  a  “Potpourri”  of  German  children’s  songs  at  the  annual 
German  club  variety  show  on  the  campus.  The  youngsters  enjoyed 
showing  off  their  German  whether  it  was  before  an  audience  or  at 
home  with  their  family  and  friends. 

Our  clas.scs  were  held  in  a  classroom  on  the  campus  where  we 
installed  two  large  cork  bulletin  boards.  We  changed  the  displays 
on  these  each  week  to  add  to  the  children’s  knowledge  of  things 
German.  Our  displays  ranged  from  colorful  travel  p)osters  to  pictures 
of  “Max  und  Moritz”  or  “Der  Rattenfänger  von  Hameln.”  We  spoke 
only  German  in  the  classroom  except  for  two  or  three  rare  occasions 
when  it  was  necessary  to  give  clear  directions  relevant  to  our  TV 
program. 

All  cla.sses  began  with  an  animated  roll  call  during  which  each 
child  answered  a  question  in  German.  The  questions  ranged  from 
“Welche  Farbe  hat  dein  Kleid?”  to  “Was  ist  die  Hauptstadt  von 
Deutschland?”  All  questions  were  on  subjects  we  practiced  again  and 
again.  Probably  the  most  popular  thing  we  did  was  singing.  During 
the  beginning  course,  for  example,  we  learned  twelve  songs  in  German, 
most  of  them  standard  children’s  favorites  such  as  “Fuchs,  du  hast  die 
Gans  gestohlen,”  but  we  also  included  the  German  version  of  “Gott 
schütz  America”  and  our  Texas  Tech  version  of  the  “Schnitzelbank.” 
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The  meanings  of  all  songs  were  taught  with  illustrations  on  the  flan¬ 
nel  board.  For  example,  with  “Alle  meine  Enten”  we  used  a  cutout 
picture  of  a  lake  and  three  separate  cutouts  of  ducks,  all  of  which  ad¬ 
here  to  the  flannel  board.  Thus  the  ducks  could  swim  on  the  lake 
and  also  put  their  heads  in  the  water  with  their  tails  high  in  the  air. 

Many  of  our  flash  pictures  were  cut  from  magazines:  some  used 
to  teach  German  forms  of  greeting,  some  to  teach  the  terms  for  the 
members  of  the  family.  Other  pictures,  such  as  the  large  Stockmann 
fairy  tale  picture  of  “Rotkäppchen,”  we  purchased  commercially. 
We  felt  that  the  success  of  any  method  was  variety;  thus  we  taught 
each  unit  with  as  many  different  media  as  possible.  For  example, 
for  “Rotkäppchen”  we  also  used  a  color  filmstrip  and  flannel  board 
cutouts  as  well  as  a  large  picture.  For  the  unit  on  the  house  we  used 
a  model  of  a  house  with  furniture,  as  well  as  cutouts  of  furniture  on 
the  flannel  board.  For  the  unit  on  the  farm  we  used  a  model  farm 
and  animals,  a  filmstrip  of  a  farm  in  Germany,  and  a  picture  book 
in  German.  Although  the  students  learned  quickly  to  read  the  short 
German  sentences  in  the  book,  emphasis  was  placed  on  conversation 
about  the  pictures,  especially  the  animak  and  their  sounds. 

We  tried  to  make  each  class  period  move  along  with  a  change  of 
pace  every  few  minutes.  With  games,  songs,  conversation  about  famil¬ 
iar  things  in  this  country  as  well  as  those  in  German-speaking  coun¬ 
tries,  fairy  tales,  pictures,  filmstrips,  color  slides,  and  an  occasional 
folk  dance  or  record  of  a  song,  we  managed  to  have  variety.  The 
youngsters  pronounced  remarkably  well  and  conversed  with  ease 
on  any  of  the  few  subjects  we  covered.  By  experimenting  with  classes 
once  a  week  and,  during  the  past  summer,  with  classes  which  met 
daily,  we  found  that  the  students  from  the  daily  classes,  though  they 
covered  the  same  material,  tended  to  be  more  fluent  and  accurate. 
It  may  be  that  the  summer  students  concentrated  more  on  German 
since  they  had  fewer  outside  interests  or  it  may  be  that  the  con¬ 
tinuous  daily  repetition  had  the  desired  effect.  Whatever  the  reason, 
we  hope  to  sustain  their  knowledge  in  weekly  intermediate  classes 
during  the  1957-58  school  year. 

Our  intermediate  course  follows  the  same  pattern  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  one:  we  have  a  great  deal  of  review,  more  songs  such  as 
“Hänschen  klein,”  more  illustrated  stories  such  as  “Die  Bremer 
Stadtmusikanten,”  a  unit  on  food  and  restaurants  in  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  present  their  own  skits,  and  a  unit  on  children’s  art  when  we 
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talk  in  German  about  German  and  Austrian  children’s  self-portraits. 

Each  term  in  which  we  have  offered  a  children’s  class  in  German 
we  have  welcomed  visitors  —  other  teachers,  parents,  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  friends,  and  German-speaking  foreign  visitors  in  the  area. 
During  our  summer  class  eight  mothers  of  students  attended  the  class 
each  day.  On  one  occasion  the  German  consul  from  Houston  made 
a  special  trip  to  visit  our  Kinderschule  and  addressed  the  children  in 
simple  German  they  proudly  understood. 

At  this  point  we  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  of  all  our  efforts 
will  be.  We  do  know  that  there  are  quite  a  few  children  in  Lubbock 
who  are  thrilled  when  they  hear  a  German  word.  We  also  know 
that  the  city  is  becoming  a  little  more  language-conscious.  Whether 
or  not  all  of  this  has  anything  to  do  with  our  constandy  increasing 
college  enrollment  in  German,  we  dare  not  say.  At  any  rate  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  we  as  teachers  are  getting  from  the  experience  is  carrying 
over  into  the  college  classroom. 

Texan  Technological  College 


GERMAN  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
An  Analysis  of  an  Existing  Program 

Ernest  E.  Ellert 

1.  Background.  ln  the  fall  of  1953  a  program  of  elementary 
school  German  was  initiated  at  the  fourth-grade  level  in  Holland, 
Michigan.*  In  the  fall  of  1954,  a  regular  German  teacher,  Mrs.  Alice 
Klomparens,  a  German  war-bride,  was  hired  and  the  instruction 
extended  to  three  elementary  schools  in  the  city.  The  remaining  two 
public  elementary  schools  were  selected  to  receive  Spanish  in  the 
fourth  grade.  At  the  present  writing,  spring  of  1957,  nearly  four  years 
after  the  program  started,  there  are  over  300  children  learning  Ger¬ 
man.  All  fourth  grade  children  in  the  three  schook  are  offered  the 
language.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  only  those  who  maintain  a 
satisfactory  standard  in  German  as  well  as  in  other  subjects  are  kept  in 
the  class,  and  of  the  original  experimental  group,  now  in  the  seventh 
grade,  about  one-half,  or  thirty  children,  arc  continuing  the  language 
study.  The  teacher  visits  the  fourth  grade  sections  every  day  for  twenty 
minutes  each,  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  three  times  a  week  for  half 
an  hour  each,  and  the  seventh  grade  twice  weekly  for  a  full  hour  each. 

2.  Status  of  the  instruction  today.  Fourth  Grade:  On  recent  visits 
to  classes  the  fourth-graders  were  preparing  for  a  production  of 
Hänsel  und  Gretel.  At  first  Mrs.  Klomparens  read  the  play  to  the 
class,  the  children  following  the  Script.  She  acted  out  the  various 
roles  so  that  the  children  understood  what  the  characters  were  saying. 
In  subsequent  class  meetings  the  children  acted  out  the  different 
scenes,  taking  turns  so  that  all  participated.  Finally  roles  were  assigned 
and  the  parts  memorized.  The  songs  and  dances  were  taught  to  the 
entire  class,  so  that  the  children  who  did  not  have  leads  could  either 
be  gingerbread  men  or  members  of  the  chorus.  The  children  en¬ 
joyed  this  activity  very  much  and  looked  forward  to  presenting  the 
play  to  their  parents  and  friends.  The  production  was  given  in 
April,  after  the  children  had  been  learning  German  less  than  one  full 
year. 

At  this  level  the  children  could,  by  spring,  reply  to  questions 
concerning  names,  ages,  and  members  of  their  families.  They  could 

‘  For  a  complete  description  of  this  program,  see  The  German  Quarterly, 
Vol.  XXVII,  No.  4,  November,  1954. 
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count  to  100,  tell  time,  and  do  additions  in  German.  They  knew 
several  songs  and  prayers  and  games,  the  names  for  a  number  of  foods 
and  aulicles  of  clothing.  For  the  most  part  their  pronunciation  was 
good,  but  when  given  a  skit  to  read,  there  was  some  tendency  for  them 
to  anglicize  words  that  are  identical  or  very  similar  in  spelling  to 
the  English  cognates,  e.g.  Hand,  Glas,  etc.  They  got  so  much  pleas- 
uie,  however,  from  the  skits  that  it  is  perhaps  worth  this  risk.  By 
special  drill  on  these  words,  before  they  see  them  in  print,  the  teacher 
might  be  able  to  avoid  most  of  this  anglicization. 

Fifth  Grade:  When  the  classes  were  visited,  the  children  had 
been  making  notebooks  to  lepresent  a  department  store.  Different 
children  were  asked  to  name  the  articles  found  on  the  various  floors 
of  the  store.  Some  could  do  this  easily,  but  others  needed  a  great 
deal  of  help,  and  it  was  noted  that  the  progress  of  the  various  fifth- 
grade  sections  was  quite  uneven.  For  the  most  part  the  children  could 
reply  to  questions  on  the  seasons,  months,  days  of  the  week,  and  could 
add  and  subtract  numbers.  Some  children  in  the  best  section  could 
tell  simple  stories  from  memory.  They  enjoyed  counting  rhymes, 
longue  twisters,  and  singing  rounds,  such  as  “Meister  Jakob”.  They 
liked  to  take  part  in  skits,  but  there  seemed  to  be  more  self-con¬ 
sciousness  at  this  level,  and  some  children  were  reluctant  to  take 
part  in  the  classroom  activities  in  the  presence  of  a  visitor. 

Sixth  Grade:  Progress  was  still  more  uneven  at  this  level.  In 
one  group  of  only  seven  children  the  attainment  was  about  equal  to 
the  best  of  the  fifth  grades.  A  couple  of  the  children  were  very  un¬ 
cooperative,  thereby  holding  up  the  progress  of  the  others.  Another 
section  with  fourteen  children  was  much  more  at  home  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  reading  it  easily  with  understanding,  and  the  largest  section 
was  at  least  a  year  ahead  of  the  smallest.  Notebooks  had  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  animals,  and  some  children  could  not  only  identify 
the  pictures  correctly  in  German  but  could  even  discuss  their  habits 
in  some  detail.  They  could  read  simple  stories  one  or  two  pages  in 
length  and  answer  questions  about  what  they  had  read  without  re¬ 
ferring  back  to  the  text.  As  with  the  lower  grades,  the  children  en¬ 
joyed  songs  and  skits,  but  again  they  were  not  as  free  in  the  presence 
of  visitors  as  the  fourth-graders.  Pronunciation  was  very  good  and 
the  children  no  longer  tended  to  anglicize  words  they  read.  Their 
ability  to  use  the  vocabulary  freely  in  conversation  has  undoubtedly 
helped  them  to  overcome  this  tendency. 
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Seventh  Grade:  This  was  the  original  group,  and  since  the 
slower  students  have  all  been  weeded  out,  leaving  only  thirty  in 
two  sections,  the  range  of  progress  between  them  is  not  great.  A  few 
of  the  children  are  exceptionally  gifted  and  have  availed  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  use  their  German  knowledge  outside  of  class 
and  have  done  extra  assignments  on  their  own  in  memorization 
and  in  creative  writing  attempts.  In  the  group  there  are  now  two 
children  who  have  come  to  this  country  from  Germany  and  the 
class  has  benefited  a  great  deal  by  these  contacts. 

On  the  whole  these  children  read  well,  answer  questions  readily 
about  many  subjects,  and  arc  obtaining  an  understanding  of  the 
culture  and  history  of  the  German  nation.  They  show  very  litdc 
self-consciousness  about  using  the  language,  and  in  fact  love  to  show 
off  their  ability  in  front  of  visitors.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
their  knowledge  of  German  is  a  source  of  pride  and  confidence.  They 
cannot  yet  carry  on  an  extended  free  conversation  in  German,  nor 
should  we  expect  it,  as  their  vocabularies  are  still  rather  limited. 
They  do  some  writing  now,  and  are  surprisingly  good  at  spelling, 
although  many  of  them  are  still  having  difficulty  with  English  spelling. 
They  expressed  particular  interest  in  information  about  how  people 
in  Germany  live,  their  money,  occupations,  and  schools. 

3.  Existing  Problems.  Unless  the  administration  can  see  its  way 
clear  to  hire  a  second  German  teacher,  the  number  of  children 
eligible  for  instruction  is  going  to  become  more  than  Mrs.  Klomparens 
can  handle.  There  will  be  over  400  children  in  the  classes  in  the 
fall.  Fortunately  one  of  the  new  teachers  signed  up  for  next  year 
is  a  German  major  and  she  will  be  given  a  fourth-grade  room  where 
she  can  give  the  language  instruction  along  with  the  regular  cur¬ 
riculum,  as  well  as  assist  Mrs.  Klomparens  in  finding  and  preparing 
materials.  Even  so,  the  instruction  will  be  curtailed  to  the  extent 
that  no  grade  will  have  German  more  than  three  times  a  week,  and 
the  seventh  and  eighth  will  have  it  twice  weekly.  Next  to  the  problem 
of  increasing  enrollments  and  expenses  comes  the  matter  of  a  text 
for  the  advanced  sections.  Several  new  books  have  appeared  and 
give  promise  of  partly  filling  this  need,  but  the  teacher  still  has  to 
devote  far  too  much  time  in  creating  her  own  materials  and  then 
mimeographing  them  for  the  children.  A  third  problem  has  arisen  be¬ 
cause  of  the  attempt  to  offer  both  Spanish  and  German  in  this  rather 
small  community.  Late  entries  from  out  of  town  are  automatically 
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excluded  from  the  languages  classes,  but  all  too  often  a  student  trans¬ 
fers  from  a  school  after  two  years  of  one  language  only  to  find  that 
in  his  new  school  the  other  one  is  offered  with  no  provision  made 
for  him. 

4.  Solutions  and  Recommendations.  A.  Some  teachers  are  prone 
to  criticize  the  language  classes  because  they  tend  to  become  noisy. 
As  long  as  the  language  teacher  feels  she  is  in  control  of  the  class, 
this  criticism  is  unjustified,  for  a  foreign  language  cannot  be  learned 
unless  the  youngsters  feci  free  to  speak  up  and  enunciate  distinctly. 
There  must  be  some  physical  activity,  too,  so  that  they  can  com¬ 
prehend  new  vocabulary  and  learn  to  follow  directions  and  carry 
out  orders  in  German.  Songs,  skits,  and  games,  all  culturally  im¬ 
portant,  inevitably  create  some  commotion,  but,  of  course,  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  never  have  the  idea  that  the  language  class  is  some  sort 
of  free-for-all. 

B.  It  is  not  enough  to  present  an  item  of  vocabulary,  have  the 
class  re{}eat  it,  and  then  let  two  or  three  individuals  say  it  Every 
member  of  the  class  needs  to  have  a  chance  to  repeat  every  item 
many  times.  To  assist  children  who  are  shy,  the  teacher  can  first 
ask  small  groups  of  three  or  four  to  say  the  phrase  under  considera- 
ton,  until  even  the  shyest  feels  confident  enough  to  attempt  it  alone. 
The  only  way  the  children  can  reach  the  stage  of  feeling  familiar 
with  the  foreign  language  b  by  sufficient  drill  on  vocabulary  items, 
but  drill  sessions  must  be  kept  lively  and  short  if  the  teacher  wants 
to  keep  the  interest  of  the  children. 

C.  It  b  quite  obvious  that  the  older  the  children  are  when  they 
start  the  foreign  language,  the  more  self-conscious  they  feel  about 
speaking  freely.  If  a  school  has  plenty  of  qualified  teachers  and 
has  no  great  problem  concerning  exjjenditures,  the  language  instruc¬ 
tion  can  be  started  any  time  after  the  child  enters  school.  Most 
schoob,  however,  should  find  the  thbd  or  fourth  grade  a  good  starting 
point. 

D.  Some  language  teachers  and  even  some  parents,  remember¬ 
ing  their  own  experiences  in  learning  a  language  in  high  school  or 
college,  may  feel  obligated  to  suggest  what  they  think  the  elementary 
school  language  teacher  should  be  doing  with  the  children.  In  some 
instances  the  suggestions  may  be  sound,  but  the  grade-school  language 
teacher  should  not  let  herself  be  pressured  into  offering  formal  gram¬ 
mar  at  any  time.  Most  children  of  thb  age  are  still  unaware  of  gram- 
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inatical  lerminology  and  construction  in  their  own  language,  and 
the  language  teacher  will  lose  much  valuable  time  if  she  has  to  resort 
to  English  explanations  that  are  meaningless  to  the  child.  There  is  plenty 
of  time  for  grammar  at  the  upper  levels  where  it  will  be  of  value 
after  the  child  has  acquired  facility  in  speaking  and  reading  the 
language.  The  teacher  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  sequence 
should  be  used  for  the  foreign  language  that  the  child  used  in  learning 
his  native  tongue  —  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  finally 
writing. 

E.  During  the  first  year  of  foreign  language  instruction  most 
children  are  intensely  interested  and  report  that  the  language  class 
is  their  favorite.  Their  enthusiastic  efforts  are  rewarded  by  the  sense 
of  great  achievement.  As  with  most  other  types  of  learning,  they 
reach  a  plateau  or  saturation  point  after  a  while,  usually  late  in  the 
second  year.  Interest  begins  to  fall  off  to  some  extent,  depending 
partly  on  the  child’s  ability.  The  teacher  should  not  feel  she  is  to 
blame  when  this  occurs,  but  she  should  watch  for  it  and  take  steps 
to  challenge  the  children  anew  when  they  reach  these  points  (for 
they  will  occur  at  intervals  throughout  succeeding  years).  Although 
the  children  may  complain  that  they  are  learning  nothing  new  any 
more,  they  are  in  reality  absorbing  what  they  have  learned  and  in¬ 
corporating  it  into  their  total  language  development.  This  is  the  time 
when  many  skits  and  songs  can  bo  of  greatest  value. 

F.  During  the  first  year  of  language  instruction,  regardless  of 
grade  involved,  all  the  children  in  the  room  should  be  included. 
It  has  proved  highly  satisfactory  here  to  select  them  after  the  first 
year.  Whether  this  needs  to  be  done  is  a  problem  that  will  have  to 
be  decided  by  each  school  system  offering  language  instruction.  Factors 
such  as  expense,  the  teacher’s  schedule,  the  child’s  ability,  and  the 
interest  and  wishes  of  the  parents  must  all  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation. 

G.  How  often  the  language  teacher  should  meet  each  class  is 
another  problem  that  will  be  met  in  different  ways  in  different 
communities.  Certainly  the  more  opportunity  the  child  has  to  hear 
and  speak  the  language  the  faster  his  control  of  it  will  develop. 
If  at  all  possible,  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  language  classes  to 
meet  every  day  for  at  least  the  first  three  years.  If  a  school  ad¬ 
ministration  feels  it'  is  important  for  more  than  one  language  to  be 
offered,  then  both  languages  should  be  offered  in  all  schools,  with 
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the  children  (or  their  parents)  determining  which  one  they  shall 
study.  It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  the  offering  of  two 
languages,  whether  in  all  schools  or  divided  among  the  various  schools, 
will  be  more  costly  than  a  single  language  program.  Howevet 
these  problems  are  met,  any  language  program  needs  to  be  considered 
part  of  the  regular  daily  curriculum.  Classroom  teachers  and  lan¬ 
guage  teachers  should  do  all  they  can  to  coordinate  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  to  supplement  each  other’s  instruction.  This  will  help  greatly 
to  reduce  criticism,  to  overcome  the  normal  interest  lag  mentioned 
above,  and  to  create  a  better  understanding  among  the  teachers. 

H.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  much  of  the 
foreign  language  teaching  can  be  taken  over  by  the  regular  class¬ 
room  teacher.  Even  now,  as  vacancies  occur  in  a  school  system,  ad¬ 
ministrators  could  be  watching  for  those  who  have  studied  the 
language  being  taught.  With  a  little  shifting  so  as  to  utilize  to 
good  advantage  those  who  know  the  language  being  offered,  the  load 
on  the  language  teacher  could  be  reduced  and  likewise  the  expense 
of  the  program  could  be  held  to  a  minimum.  Classroom  teachers 
who  are  willing  to  enroll  in  intensive  language  courses  at  universities 
during  summer  sessions  should  receive  as  much  monetary  reward, 
perhaps  more,  from  their  school  systems  as  those  who  work  toward 
an  advanced  degree  in  education. 

In  conclusion,  although  jjroblcms  arc-  constantly  arising  and  some 
friction  has  occurred  through  the  foreign  language  program  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  Holland,  Michigan,  the  consensus  is  that 
the  program  is  a  gieat  success  and  the  children  have  made  good 
progress.  Teachers,  principals,  sujjerintendent,  and  school  board  can 
all  share  the  credit  for  des-eloping  this  exjjerimcnt  into  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  elementary  curriculum. 

Hope  College 
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FLES  AND  GERMAN 
Max  S.  Kirch 

German  is  one  of  the  foreign  languages  being  taught  in  American 
elementary  schools,  but  the  enrollment  figures  show  it  is  a  poor  third 
tc  Spanish  and  French.  The  last  year  for  which  we  have  total  en¬ 
rollment  figures  is  1955  and  the  statistics  indicate  that,  of  a  total  of 
271,617  studying  a  foreign  language  in  grades  1  to  6,  no  less  than 
221,583  children  were  studying  Spanish  and  48,849  were  studying 
French,  whereas  only  2,481  were  learning  German.  However,  the 
AATG  figures  for  1956  show  that  the  enrollment  in  German  has 
more  than  doubled  over  the  previous  year  and  it  is  imperative  that 
this  trend  be  encouraged  so  that  we  can  catch  up  with  the  Romance 
languages  in  the  FLES  field. 

There  arc  many  reasons  why  Spanish  and  French  are  flourishing 
so  much  more  than  German.  Spanish,  for  instance,  is  taught  to  large 
numbers  in  areas,  such  as  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  California,  where 
there  are  numerous  Spanish-speaking  people.  French  thrives  in  New 
England,  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  who  speak  French. 

Another  reason  for  the  dominance  of  Spanish  and  French  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  more  teachers  of  those  languages,  especially  on 
the  high  school  level,  and  they  have  more  forces  to  push  their  cause. 
However,  German  teachers,  although  fewer  in  number,  have  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  past  their  ability  to  make  up  for  lack  of  numbers  by 
persistence  and  initiative.  Whenever  a  school  decides  to  start  a  new 
FLES  program,  we  can  suggest  the  inclusion  of  German  and  we 
can  offer  our  assistance  in  getting  the  program  under  way.  One  of 
the  obstacles  encountered  is  the  belief  of  many  school  administrators 
that  the  German  language  is  too  highly  inflected  to  be  taught  to  chil¬ 
dren.  Not  long  ago  the  New  Yorker  Staatszeitung  carried  a  news  item 
about  the  inauguration  of  a  FLES  program  in  a  school  district  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  The  Superintendent  was  reported 
to  have  refused  to  include  German  because  it  was  “too  difficult.” 
We  can  challenge  such  a  statement,  because  anyone  who  has  taught 
FLES  knows  that  German  taught  to  children  conversationally  is 
no  more  difficult  than  Spanish  or  French.  To  a  child  one  series  of 
sounds  is  as  easy  to  produce  as  another.  Children  do  not  worry  about 
grammatical  concepts,  because  they  learn  a  whole  utterance  as  a 
response  to  a  situation.  They  do  not  have  to  translate  from  their 
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native  tongue  to  a  foreign  language  as  many  adults  do.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  let  me  cite  some  examples  from  my  own  experience  in 
teaching  German  for  three  years  in  elementary  schools.  The  usage  of 
the  various  second  person  pronouns  du,  ihr  and  Sie  always  causes 
difficulties  on  the  secondary  or  college  level,  but  in  my  elementary 
school  classes  the  children  did  not  appear  at  all  confused  when  I 
said  “Wie  geht  es  euch?”  to  the  whole  group,  “Wie  geht  es  dir?”  to 
an  individual,  while  they  always  said  “Wie  geht  es  Ihnen?”  to  me. 
When  we  were  identifying  objects  and  I  asked  “Was  ist  das?”,  the 
fact  that  one  answer  was  “Das  ist  ein  Tisch”  and  another  was  “Das 
sind  zwei  Tische”  did  not  bother  them.  That  some  nouns  had  to  be 
preceded  by  der,  others  by  die,  and  yet  others  by  das  never  occasioned 
a  single  question.  Such  questions  inevitably  arise,  however,  when 
German  is  taught  by  the  grammatical  method. 

German  seems  to  be  more  difficult  than  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guages,  because  of  the  many  inflectional  forms  of  nouns  and  ad¬ 
jectives.  However,  those  who  teach  French  or  Spanish  rarely  find 
that  their  students  master  all  of  the  verb  forms  or  the  numerous 
Romance  idioms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  French  and  Spanish  are  called 
“easier”  than  German  by  students  only  because  it  is  easier  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  reading  knowledge  of  them.  Most  of  our  high  school  and 
college  students  of  the  Romance  languages  demonstrate  no  greater 
facility  in  comprehending,  speaking  or  writing  these  languages  than 
do  our  students  of  German. 

The  argument  that  German  is  as  easy  as  French  or  Spanish  on 
the  conversational  level  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  acquires  increased 
validity  as  the  FLES  enrollments  continue  to  mount.  Children  whose 
parents  are  interested  in  having  them  pursue  German  for  cultural  or 
vocational  reasons  can  more  easily  be  won  for  German  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  than  later  in  high  school,  when  they  are  often 
frightened  away  by  the  bugaboo  of  German  being  difficult. 

LESSONS  OF  FLES 

Every  time  I  walked  out  of  the  classroom  during  the  three  years 
I  taught  German  in  elementary  schools,  I  wondered  why  the  children 
did  so  much  better  than  the  college  students  studying  the  same  lan¬ 
guage.  Why  were  my  first-grade  children  able  to  speak  several  hun¬ 
dred  words  after  four  months  of  two  twenty-minute  sessions  a  week, 
whereas  the  average  college  class  could  not  learn  as  much  in  three 
one-hour  sessions  a  week?  Why  could  the  children  use  these  words 
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in  idiomatic,  grammatically  correct,  connected  sentences?  Was  it 
only  their  age  that  made  the  difference?  No,  there  were  also  other 
differences.  The  approach  was  different.  The  materials  were  different. 
The  motivation  was  different.  The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more 
I  felt  that  some  of  the  gap  could  be  bridged,  that  some  lessons  could 
be  learned  from  FLES  which  could  be  useful  for  the  teaching  of 
German  on  the  college  level. 

Why  is  the  pronunciation  of  children  so  much  better  than  that 
of  adults?  It  is  true  that  the  child's  ear  is  more  acute  and  his  sptcech 
organs  are  more  facile,  but  there  are  ways  of  minimbing  the  adult’s 
disadvantage.  Two  years  ago  the  University  gave  our  Modem  Lan¬ 
guages  Department  a  phonetics  laboratory  with  the  latest  electronic 
equipment.  We  found  that  when  students  played  back  recordings 
of  the  teacher’s  pronunciation  and  their  own  imitation,  they  per¬ 
ceived  differences  of  which  they  were  usually  unaware  in  classroom 
situations.  All  foreign  language  teachers  have  had  the  experience  of 
trying  to  correct  a  student’s  mispronunciation,  only  to  have  him 
continue  to  repeat  the  error  simply  because  he  did  not  perceive  the 
difference  between  what  he  was  saying  and  what  the  teacher  was  say¬ 
ing.  When  the  two  sets  of  utterances  come  directly  into  the  ears 
through  headphones,  without  the  distracting  factors  associated  with 
a  classroom,  the  differences  become  more  obvious. 

Another  way  to  improve  pronunciation  is  to  avoid  the  printed 
or  written  word  as  much  as  possible.  One  reason  the  child  does  so 
well  is  that  he  learns  only  by  ear  and  is  not  confused  by  diffcrcnc«’s 
in  English  and  German  spelling  practices.  One  who  has  learned 
German  by  ear  will  recognize  kalt  and  bald  as  rhymes,  but  our  aver¬ 
age  college  student  will  pronounce  the  end  consonants  differently 
because  they  are  written  differently.  During  the  past  year  I  have 
experimented  with  one  class  of  college  students,  presenting  vocabulary 
and  sentences  orally,  permitting  them  to  see  the  printed  word  onlv 
after  they  had  mastered  the  sounds.  Their  pronunciation  was  in¬ 
comparably  better  than  that  of  the  students  in  the  other  classes.  With 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  phonetics  laboratories,  it  should 
be  possible  to  use  more  and  more  of  the  oral-aural  approach  in  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

Songs  and  games  help  to  motivate  the  children,  but,  naturally, 
they  cannot  be  used  to  the  same  extent  in  college.  However,  I’ve 
always  had  my  classes  sing  German  carols  at  Christmas  time,  and 
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they  seem  to  enjoy  them.  Games  like  “Simon  says”  can  be  used  once 
or  twice  a  semester  to  stimulate  vocabulary  study.  Used  sparingly 
such  games  help  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  routine  language  study. 
Filim  and  film-strips  are  not  only  entertaining,  but  can  sometimes 
teach  students  more  about  the  language  and  culture  of  the  foreign 
land  than  an  equivalent  amount  of  time  spent  on  more  usual  materials. 
Dramatic  skits  fix  phrases  and  sentences  in  the  minds  of  students 
long  after  the  skit  itself  has  been  forgotten.  Putting  posters  and  maps 
on  the  walls  creates  atmosphere.  Playing  German  records  when  the 
students  come  into  class  creates  a  favorable  mood  for  the  German 
hour. 

One  important  area  of  difference  between  FLES  and  college 
language  imtruction  lies  in  the  materials  and  the  approach.  Most 
of  our  introductory  German  books  for  high  school  or  college  pre¬ 
sent  language  as  a  collection  of  words  and  grammatical  forms  which 
are  to  be  combined  into  sentences.  In  the  elementary  school  the 
child  learns  the  language  functionally.  He  leams  whole  sentences 
to  describe  a  situation,  to  ask  for  something,  or  to  reply  to  some¬ 
thing.  His  vocabulary  is,  of  course,  concrete.  He  leams  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  foreign  language  fint,  then  to  speak  it,  and,  if  his  instme- 
tion  continues  several  years,  to  read  and  write  it,  in  the  same  order 
as  he  learned  his  native  tongue.  In  the  later  stages  the  approach  can 
be  varied  to  introduce  abstract  vocabulary  in  preparation  for  a  serious 
study  of  the  foreign  literature  and  culture  on  the  high  school  level. 
Our  high  school  and  college  students,  however,  are  currently  expected 
to  read  and  write  first.  The  argument  is  usually  presented  that  since 
most  students  will  never  use  German  for  anything  but  reading,  there 
is  no  point  in  teaching  them  to  comprehend  and  speak.  At  our  in¬ 
stitution  the  modem  foreign  language  requirement  for  the  B.  A. 
degree  is  satisfied  when  the  student  passes  a  reading-knowledge  test 
to  which  he  is  admitted  after  two  years  of  college  modem  language 
or  equivalent.  This  year  we  inaugurated  a  second-year  oral-aural 
course  and  the  students  in  that  group  made  consistently  higher  scores 
in  reading  than  the  students  in  the  traditional  courses  in  which  they 
spent  all  their  time  reading. 

In  FLES  classrooms  realia  are  used  extensively  and  supplemented 
by  pictures  so  that  foreign  words  and  phrases  can  be  connected  with 
concrete  things  or  images.  One  of  the  most  helpful  aids  which  can 
serve  this  purpose  in  the  h.igh  school  or  college  classroom  is  the  Pocket 
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Book  German  through  Pictures  by  Richards,  Mackey,  Mackey  and 
Gibson.  Although  it  is  inexpensive,  it  is  a  valuable  and  carefully 
worked-out  book.  Anyone  who  masters  the  phrases  in  it  will  have  a 
functional  knowledge  of  the  German  language  within  the  limits  of 
elementary  communication.  If  the  instructor  wishes  to  avoid  the 
printed  word,  he  can  use  the  film-strip  version  which  has  no  text. 

The  instruction  of  German  will  be  well  served  at  this  time  by 
letting  the  public  know  that  German  can  be  learned  in  the  FLES 
classroom  as  easily  as  any  other  language;  this  point  can  be  driven 
home  even  better  if  we  adopt  some  FLES  methods  in  high  schoob 
and  colleges  to  provide  better  motivation  and  more  effective  teaching. 
University  of  Delaware 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  GERMAN 

(Approved  amended  version  of  1957) 


I.  NAME 

The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be  Tlie  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German. 

II.  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  and  im¬ 
prove  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  to  publish  a  journal;  and  to  encourage  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  good  fellowship  among  its  members. 

III.  MEMBERSHIP 

1.  Any  teacher  of  German  or  anyone  interested  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  German  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association  upton 
payment  of  the  annual  dues  which  are  defined  in  the  By-Laws. 

2.  The  annual  dues  shall  cover  subscription  to  the  official 
publication  of  the  Association  and  are  payable  in  January. 
Only  members  in  good  standing  may  exercise  their  privilege 
of  membership. 

3.  Honorary  membership  in  the  Association  may  be  con¬ 
ferred,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council,  by 
vote  of  the  members  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

4.  Graduate  students  and  teachers  who  are  only  teaching 
part-time  or  who  have  temporarily  interrupted  their  career 
for  study  or  for  other  reasons  may  become  Junior  Members. 
Dues  for  Junior  Membership  are  defined  in  the  By-Laws. 

5.  A  teacher  who  at  the  time  of  retirement  has  been  a  member 
for  at  least  fifteen  years  may  elect  Emeritus  Membership. 
The  dues  for  this  type  of  membership  are  defined  in  the 
By-Laws. 

IV.  OFFICERS 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  The  President  shall  be  elected  for  two  years,  the  three 
Vice-Presidents  for  one  year,  the  Secretary  for  three  years. 
The  Treasurer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Council. 
The  nomination  and  election  procedures  are  defined  in  the 
By-Laws. 
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V.  ADMINISTRATION 

1.  The  administration  of  the  Association  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  the  President,  the 
Vice-Presidents,  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Editor- 
in-Chief  and  the  Managing  Editor  of  the  official  journal, 
the  Director  of  the  Service  Bureau,  and  six  other  members, 
of  whom  two  shall  be  elected  by  mail  ballot  each  year  for  the 
term  of  three  years  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  By-Laws. 
The  outgoing  President  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  for  two  years  succeeding  his  term  of 
office. 

2.  The  Executive  Council,  of  which  the  President  of  the  A.s- 
sociation  shall  be  the  chairman,  shall  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  Association  and  take  all  actions  that  may  be  necessary. 
The  Council  shall  make  a  report  of  its  activities  at  each  Annual 
Meeting. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  business  between  two  An¬ 
nual  Meetings  the  President  may  appoint  five  members  of 
the  Executive  Council  to  serve,  with  him  as  chairman,  as  a 
Steering  Committee.  All  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
will  be  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  held  by 
the  Steering  Committee. 

VI.  OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

1.  The  official  publication  of  the  As.sociation  shall  be  known 
as  The  German  Quarterly. 

2.  The  editorial  staff  of  The  German  Quarterly  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  an  Editor-in-Chief,  a  Managing  Editor,  and  as  many 
Associate  Editors  as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  Editor-in- 
Chief,  The  Editor-in-Chief  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Council  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  Managing  Editor  and 
the  Associate  Editors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Editor-in-Chief 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 

3.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  Business  Man¬ 
ager  of  The  German  Quarterly. 

VII.  MEETINGS 

The  Association  shall  hold  an  Annual  Meeting  in  connection 
with  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Modem  Language  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  or  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive 
Council  may  select.  The  preparation  for  the  Annual  Meeting 
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lies  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  The  members  present  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

VIII.  CHANGE  OF  CONSTITUTION 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  any 
.Annual  Meeting.  Amendment (s)  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Executive  Council  or  by  written  notice  sent  to  the  Executive 
Council  by  at  least  ten  memlx-rs  of  the  Association  w’ho 
will  have  to  submit  their  proposal  (s)  to  the  Executive  Council 
six  months  prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  action  shall 
be  taken.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  such  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  (s)  in  The  German  Quarterly  at  least  one  month 
prior  to  the  time  at  which  final  action  is  to  be  taken,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Executive  Council’s  reconrunendations. 

IX.  BY-LAWS 

By-Laws  may  be  adopted  or  changed  at  any  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  A.ssociation  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  memben  present, 
provided  such  proposed  adoptions  and  changes  have  been 
published  in  The  German  Quarterly  at  least  one  month 
prior  to  the  meeting. 


BY-LAWS 

1.  NOMINATION  FOR  OFFICE 

Each  year,  the  President  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  not 
officers  of  the  Association,  to  present  nominations  for  candidates 
to  fill  offices  which  will  become  vacant  at  the  end  of  that  year. 
In  preparing  the  nominations,  due  consideration  should  be  given 
to  regional  and  institutional  representation.  Elections  will  be  by 
mail.  Post  card  ballots  shall  be  sent  to  the  members  in  good 
standing  by  the  T reasurer  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  Annual 
Meeting.  Blank  spaces  shall  be  provided  for  additional  nomina¬ 
tions  under  the  names  of  the  candidates  nominated  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  President  and  Secretary.  The  ballots  shall  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  .Association  not  later  than  a 
week  before  the  Annual  Business  Meeting. 

2.  MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  held  prior 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association.  Special  meetings  may 
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be  called  by  the  President  on  his  own  initiative  or  upon  request 
of  three  members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

3.  DUES 

The  annual  membership  dues  shall  be  $4.50,  of  which  four  dol¬ 
lars  represent  the  subscription  price  of  The  German  Quarterly. 
The  dues  for  Junior  Mcmben,  which  will  cover  subscription  to 
the  journal,  shall  be  $2.00.  The  dues  for  Emeriti  shall  be  $1.00, 
including  subscription  to  the  journal. 

4.  LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

Local  Chapters  of  the  Association  may  be  organized  by  ten  or 
more  members.  The  constitution  of  such  chapters  shall  be  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  principKils  of  the  Constitution  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  and  must  be  approved  by  the  E.\ccutivc  Council.  The 
Treasurer  of  a  Local  Chapter  shall  have  the  right  to  withhold 
fifty  cents  of  the  membership  dues  for  Chapter  expenses.  Any 
Chapter  may  lev7  an  additional  assessment  if  found  necessary. 

5.  PAYMENT  OF  OFFICERS 

All  officers  of  the  Association  shall  serve  without  pay,  except 
the  Business  Manager  of  The  German  Quarterly,  who  shall 
be  compensated  for  his  work  as  the  Executive  Council  shall  de¬ 
cide.  Necessary  expenditures  incurred  by  the  officers  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Executive  Council  and  are  subject  to  audit 
at  the  Annual  Meeting. 
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BOSTON 

Preädent;  Hany  Zohn,  Brandeis  Univenity,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Vice-President:  John  J.  Mulligan,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  John  Q  Wells,  Tufts  University,  Medford  55,  Mass. 

CE.\TRAL  NEW  YORK 

President:  Paul  Weigand,  State  Unitersity  of  New  York,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 
Vice-President:  Albert  Scholz,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 
Secretary:  Raymond  A.  Wiley,  LeMoyne  College,  Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer:  Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

President:  Albert  M.  K.  Blume,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Vice-President:  Harold  W.  Weigel,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Nora  E.  Wittman,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  Pa. 

CHICAGO 

President:  Robert  Kauf,  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Vice-President:  Otto  Wirth,  Roosevelt  University,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

Program  Chairman:  Florence  Rathert,  Lyons  Township  High  School, 
LaGrange,  111. 

Secretary:  Dolores  Hudson,  Arlington  Heights  Towiuhip  High  School,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Ill. 

Treasurer:  Florence  P.  Eckfeldt,  Amundsen  High  School,  Chicago  25,  Ill. 
CONNECTICUT 

President:  T.  Chadboume  Dunham,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Vice-President:  Abraham  S.  Alderman,  Milford  High  School,  Milford,  Conn. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Ingrid  Wrede  Murphy,  St.  Joseph  College,  West 
Hartford,  Conn. 

HUDSON  VALLEY 

President:  Willard  E.  Skidmore,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers, 
Albany,  New  York 

Vice-President:  Thomas  J.  Parrott,  Newburgh  Academy,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Secretary:  Sister  Charles  Marie,  College  of  St.  Rose,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer:  Warren  W.  Reich,  Mount  Pleasant  High  School,  Schenectady  3, 
N.  Y. 

INDIANA 

President:  Louise  Reiter,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  James  M.  Spillane,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

IOWA 

President:  Milton  Zagel,Sute  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer:  F.  Alan  DuVal,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 
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IXDNG  ISLAND 

President:  Siegfried  H.  Muller,  Adelphi  College,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Vice-President:  John  J.  Forst,  Sewanhaka  High  School,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
Secretary:  Mrs.  Herta  Karl,  Waldorf  School,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer:  Gertrude  Gunther.  Hempstead  High  School,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

.METROPOLITAN 

President:  Dorothea  Berger,  New  York  University,  New  York  3,  N.  Y, 
Vice-President:  Senta  H.  L.  Stiefel,  Jamaica  High  School,  Queens  32,  N.  Y. 
Secretary:  David  Weiu,  Brooklyn  Technical  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer:  Seymour  L.  Flaxman,  New  York  University,  New  York  53,  N.  Y. 

MICHIGAN 

President:  George  W.  Radimersky,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing. 
Mich. 

Vice-President:  Jack  Moeller,  Grosse  Pointe  High  School,  Grosse  Pointe  30, 
Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mary  C.  Crichton,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

.MINNESOTA 

President:  Mervin  D.  Meyer,  Washburn  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Vice-President:  Fran^  X.  Westermeier,  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Raymond  R.  Miesnieks,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MOUNTAIN-PLAINS 

President:  Alexander  P.  Hartman,  State  University  of  South  Dakota,  Ver¬ 
million,  S.  D. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Richard  B.  O’Connell,  State  University  of  South  Da 
kota,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

NEW  JERSEY 

President:  John  M.  Schabacker,  Drew  University,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Vice  President:  Rev.  Michael  Collins.  O.S.B.,  Delbarton  School,  Morris 
town,  N.  J. 

Secretary:  Louis  W.  Halk,  Dumont  High  School,  Dumont,  N.  J. 

Treasurer:  John  W.  Strahan,  III,  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

President:  Siegfried  B.  Puknat,  University  of  California,  Davis,  Calif. 
Vice-President:  Alfred  W.  Beade,  C.  K.  McClatchy  High  School,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Raymond  F.  Lillie,  Hayward  High  School,  Hayward, 
Calif. 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

President:  Paul  E.  Gropp,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Vice-President:  Gerhard  Schade,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Ann  Friedl,  High  Mowing  School,  Wilton,  N.  H. 
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OHIO 

Preüient:  Robert  T.  Inner,  Unit-ersity  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio 
Vice-PretuUtU:  Rudolf  A.  Syring.  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Bruce  Haywood,  Kenycn  College,  Gambier,  Ohio 

OKLAHOMA 

President:  Johannes  Malthaner,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 
First  Vice-President:  Hope  Housel,  Oklahoma  City  University,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Second  Vice-President:  Mrs.  Helen  Kline,  Connors  State  Agricultural  College. 
Warner,  Okla. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Geraldine  M.  Huhnke,  Bethany  Nazarene  College. 
Bethany,  Okla. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWESl 

President:  Richard  F.  U'ilkie,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle  5,  Wash. 
Vice-Presidents:  Marianne  Jetter,  University  of  British  Columbia,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 

Frank  E.  Eaton,  Portland  State  College,  Portland,  Oregon 
Elizabeth  Sands,  Sute  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 
Secretary  :  Robert  L.  Kahn,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle  5,  Wash. 
Treasurer:  Otto  G.  Bachimont,  College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Wa.sh. 

PHILADELPHIA 

President:  Eric  Rosenbaum,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vice-President:  Richard  C.  Clark,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  4, 
Pa. 

Secretory;  William  W.  Langebartel,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
Treasurer:  Philip  F.  Veit,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

President:  Robinson  O.  Beilin,  Cranston  High  School,  Cranston,  R.  I. 
Vice-President:  Frank  L.  Woods,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Karl  S.  Weimar,  Brown  University,  Providence  12,  R.  I. 
Members  of  Executive  Board; 

Emilia  Hempel,  Classical  High  School,  Providence  3,  R.  I. 

Lucille  Itter,  University  of  Rhode  I.sland,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

r(x:hester 

President:  William  H.  Clark,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester  20,  N.  Y. 
Vice-President:  Mrs.  Jessie  Kneisel,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester  4, 
N.Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  John  Devere  Williamson,  Irondequoit  High  School, 
Rochester  17,  N.Y. 

SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA 

President:  Robert  R.  Heitner,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Robert  D.  Wayne,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena  4,  Calif. 
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TEXAS 

President:  Isaac  Garrett,  Whartun  County  Junior  College,  Wharton,  Tex. 
Secretary-Treasurer;  Mrs.  Margaret  Kober  Merzbach,  Southwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Georgetown,  Texas 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

President:  Rolf  E.  P.  King,  Hamburg  High  School,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
Vice-President;  Henry  Cordes,  North  Tonawanda  High  School,  North 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Irving  K.  Karp,  Lockport  Senior  High  School,  Buffalo, 
N,  Y, 


WISCONSIN 

President:  Mrs.  Frieda  Voigt,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Vice-President;  Dorothea  Wagner,  Central  High  School,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Secretary:  Robert  E.  Simmons,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
Treasurer:  Sister  M.  Juliana,  S.S.N.D.,  Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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BOSTON  CHAPTER 

The  Boston  Chapter,  A.A.T.G.,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Tafelrunde,  met  on 
Saturday,  November  9,  1957,  at 

3:00  P.M.,  in  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House,  Harvard  Yard,  Cambridge. 

President  Harry  Zohn  presided  and 
welcomed  a  large  gathering  of  seventy 
members  and  their  guests  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  year.  Enthusiasm  and 
delight  greeted  Dr.  Zohn’s  announce¬ 
ment  that  as  of  October  1,  1957,  the 
Boston  Chapter,  A.A.T.G.,  was  hand¬ 
ling  the  organization  and  the  direction 
of  the  “German  Hour”,  over  Station 
WBOS,  Boston,  at  7:00-8:00  P.M.,  on 
Sundays.  The  radio  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  officers,  is  being  assisted 
by  the  program  announcer,  Mrs.  Lorley 
Mabry  of  Boston,  who,  as  Lorley  Katz, 
had  extensive  radio  and  stage  experi¬ 
ence  in  Germany. 

Friedl  Haberler,  mezzo-soprano,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Benno  Sachs,  pianist, 
offered  selections  from  Brahms,  Schu¬ 
bert,  and  Strauss  to  an  appreciative 
audience. 

Professor  Erich  Heller  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wales,  and  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Brandeis  University,  delivered 
an  extremely  interesting  talk  on  “Varia¬ 
tionen  über  das  Faust-Thema”. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
5:00  P.M.,  and  followed  by  a  social 
hour  and  refreshments. 

Boston  College  John  J.  Mulucan 
Vice-President  and 
Recording  SecreUry 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 
CHAPTER 

The  chapter  held  its  Fall  Meeting  on 
Saturday,  CXrtober  26,  1957,  at  Buck- 
nell  University,  The  Chapter  President 
presided  at  the  business  meeting  with 


15  members  and  friends  in  attendance. 
The  secretary’s  report  was  read,  and  the 
Treasurer  reported  a  balance  of  $74.36. 
Five  new  members  had  joined  the 
Chapter  since  the  Spring  Meeting.  Gei^ 
lit  Memming  of  Albright  College,  State 
Chairman  of  the  FLES  Promotions 
Committee  told  of  his  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  in  “Functional  German”  at  Read¬ 
ing  with  hopes  of  surting  a  German 
FLES  program  in  that  section  of  the 
state.  Nora  E.  Wittman  reported  that 
the  FLES  program  begun  in  St.  Marys, 
Pa.  four  years  ago  was  continuing  in 
the  first  six  grades  of  the  public  school 
and  had  been  expanded  to  include  the 
sesenth  and  eighth  grades  this  year. 
She  also  told  of  the  continuing  of  the 
FLES  program  at  the  Corl  St.  School, 
Sute  College,  Pa.,  where  German  was 
introduced  in  the  Kindergarten  through 
sixth  grade  last  February. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Program  Com¬ 
mittee,  Albert  M.  K.  Blume,  introduced 
the  speakers  of  the  meeting,  Helen 
Adolf,  who  gave  an  inspiring  talk  on 
“Richard  Wagner  und  ich”,  and  W. 
Richard  Fenstermacher,  who  presented 
as  an  after  dinner  speech  his  experi¬ 
ences  as  an  exchange  teacher  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Lunch  was  served  in  a  cafeteria 
at  the  University.  Thanks  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  cordial  Bucknell  hosts, 
Adolf  I.  Frantz  and  Albert  M.  K. 
Blume.  The  meeting  adjourned  at 
2:30  p.m. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Nora  E.  Wittman, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

INDIANA  CHAPTER 

The  Indiana  Chapter  met  at  the 
Athenäum  in  Indianapolis  on  Thursday, 
October  24,  at  12:30  p.m.  After  lunch, 
President  Joseph  E.  Height  «rf  Wabash 
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College  called  the  business  meeting  to 
order  and  welcomed  the  forty-five  mem¬ 
bers  present.  The  reports  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  were  approved  as  read. 
Professor  Hetuy  Remak  of  Indiana 
University  gave  the  report  of  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Qimmittee  and  the  following 
new  officers  were  elected:  Miss  Louise 
Reiter  (Shortridge  I  ligh  School)  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  James  M.  Spillane  (Notre 
Dame  University)  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Karl-Heinz  Planitz,  National  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  A.A.T.G.,  reported  to  the 
group  on  an  MLA  suggestion  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  FL  programs  on  a  state  level 
when  the  MLA  grant  runs  out. 

In  memory  of  the  death  of  a  lung 
time  active  member.  Professor  Donald 
S.  Berrett  of  Indiana  University,  the 
group  stood  in  silence  for  a  moment. 

The  first  guest  speaker  was  Dr. 
Friedensburg,  Konsul  der  Bundesrepub¬ 
lik  in  Detroit,  who  gave  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  talk  in  German  on  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  last  few  years;  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  work  of  generations  of  Ger¬ 
man  teachers  in  helping  to  create  the 
basis  for  the  present  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions.  A  highlight  of  his  speech  was  his 
description  of  the  functions  of  the  Con¬ 
sulate  and  his  assurance  that  the  Con¬ 
sul  is  ever  ready  to  supply  instructional 
realia.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Karlo 
Oedinger  of  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Gymnasium  in  Köln  who  discussed 
Aktuelle  Probleme  der  Pädagogik  in 
Deutschland.  In  a  talk  well-spiced  with 
humor,  Dr.  Oedinger  gave  the  group 
an  interesting  insight  into  educational 
problems  in  present  day  Germany.  The 
concluding  si)eaker  was  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent  Joseph  E.  Height  who  discussed 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  translating 
Goethe’s  poetry.  Goethe  has  not  fared 
too  well  at  the  hands  of  his  translators 
but  Professor  Height’s  specimens  of  his 


own  translations  from  Goethe  showed 
the  group  that  good  traiulations  are  in¬ 
deed  possible. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  3:30  p.m. 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

James  M.  Spillane, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

.MEIROPOUTAN  CHAPTER, 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  1957- 
1958  took  place  on  October  12,  1957 
in  the  Goethehaus,  120  E.  56th  Street 
Dr.  Dorothea  Berger,  the  new  president 
of  the  chapter,  conducted  the  meeting. 
The  business  part  of  the  meeting  in¬ 
cluded  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting,  the  reading  of  the 
treasurer’s  report  and  an  invitation  to 
the  members  to  inspect  the  extensive 
library  of  the  Goethehaus.  Professor 
Pixberg  of  the  Pedagogical  Academy  of 
Dortmund  was  the  main  speaker.  He 
discussed  the  current  problems  of  the 
German  educational  system,  the  mod¬ 
em  tendencies  in  German  pedagogy  and 
the  problems  of  teacher  recruitment 
Prof.  Charlotte  Pekary  of  New  York 
University  acted  as  moderator  for  the 
discussion  which  followed.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  adjourned  at  1:30  P.M. 
Brooklyn  Technical  High  School 
Nexv  York,  N.Y. 

David  Weiss 
Secretary 

MOUNTAIN  PLAINS  CHAPTER 
The  Mountain-Plains  Chapter  held 
its  fourth  meeting  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  Boulder  on  October  18  and 
19.  Twenty-seven  members  and  guests 
were  present  Professor  Thomas  O. 
Brandt  of  Colorado  College  presided. 

On  the  evem'ng  of  October  18  the 
members  were  invited  to  the  home  of 
Dr.  George  A.  C.  Scherer  for  a  social 
gathering  and  to  hear  records  of  Ger¬ 
man  music.  After  registration  the  next 
morning,  E>r.  Scherer  acted  as  moder- 
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ator  at  a  round  table  discussion  on  the 
problems  ot  teaching  German  in  the 
elementary  and  high  schools.  The  panel 
members  were  Mrs.  Claire  Ehrmann  of 
the  Boulder  PubLc  Schools,  Mr.  Gerard 
F.  Sachs  of  North  High  School  in  Den¬ 
ver,  at>d  Mr.  Flamio  Klassen  of  the 
Fountain  Valley  School  in  Colorado 
Springs.  Mrs.  Ehrmann  spoke  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  young  children  in  the 
foreign  language  classes  and  of  their 
facile  pronunciation.  She  mentioned 
that  they  could  not  be  taught  grammar 
at  this  early  age,  but  that  this  difficulty 
persisted  even  into  junior  high  school 
and  high  school  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
students  had  so  little  knowledge  of 
English  grammar.  She  stressed  the  need 
for  mote  materials  which  could  be 
used  in  teaching  those  from  10  to  14 
years  of  age.  The  different  problems 
facing  German  teachers  in  a  private 
preparatory  school  and  in  a  public  high 
school  were  made  apparent  by  Mr. 
Sachs  and  Mr.  Klassen.  Mr.  Sachs  said 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
large  numbers  of  students  of  varying 
aptitudes  and  interest,  whereas  Mr. 
IGassen  reported  that  he  had  only  small 
classes  consisting  of  students  who  had 
already  had  Latin,  and  who  had  the 
motivation  of  a  college  entrance  re- 
ijuirement. 

Dr.  Richard  B.  O’Connell  of  the 
State  University  of  South  Dakota  read 
a  very  interesting  paper  entitled.  'Tail¬ 
ing"  and  its  Significance  for  the  Artist: 
Some  similar  Views  of  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke  and  Hermann  Hesse. 

At  the  business  meeting  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Dr.  Brandt  thanked  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  for  the  hospitality  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Chapter.  He  also  ex¬ 
pressed  his  thanks  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  who  had  helped  to  make 
the  meeting  possible,  and  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  who  had  acted  as  President  during 


his  absence.  Dr.  Brandt  brought  before 
the  meeting  the  problem  of  the  geo¬ 
graphic  size  of  the  Chapter  and  the 
difficulties  which  the  great  distances 
created  for  those  who  wished  to  attend 
the  meetings.  The  possibility  of  divid¬ 
ing  the  Chapter  into  a  Mountain  and  a 
Plairu  Chapter  or  of  having  a  biennial 
irutead  of  an  armual  meeting  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  to 
leave  the  Chapter  as  it  was  at  present. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 
The  Nominating  Committee  presented 
the  following  slate  of  officers:  Dr. 
Alexander  P.  Hartman  of  the  State 
University  of  South  Dakota  as  Presi 
dent,  attd  Dr.  Richard  B.  O’Connell  of 
the  same  university  as  SecreUry-Treas- 
urer.  They  were  unanimously  elected. 
Dr.  Brandt  was  asked  to  write  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  'Theodore  Schreiber  expressing 
to  her  the  sympathy  of  the  members  of 
the  Chapter  upon  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

Following  luncheon,  Dr.  Brandt, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  year  in 
Germany,  spoke  on  the  cultural  activity* 
in  present-day  Germany  and  on  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  there. 
Mr.  Ulrich  Goldsmith  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  added  some  observa 
tions  on  Berlin,  where  he  spent  some 
time  in  1957.  'The  meeting  adjourned 
at  2:30. 

Colorado  College 

Margaret  McKenzie, 
Secretary 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
CHAPTER 

Our  Fall  Meeting  took  place  on  Oc¬ 
tober  19  at  Dartmouth  College.  At¬ 
tendance  was  almost  ccanplete  and  we 
are  happy  to  report  that  two  new  mem¬ 
bers  joined. 

The  business  meeting  in  the  club 
room  of  the  “Germania”  was  opened 
with  a  welcome  by  the  president,  Paul 
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Gropp,  of  Exeter  Academy.  He  and 
Professor  Werner  Neuse,  Middlebury 
College,  reported  on  the  Madison  meet¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Neuse  also  informed  us  of  the 
planned  changes  in  the  appearance  of 
the  German  Quarterly.  We  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  first  "blue  edition".  We 
felt  encouraged  by  a  reported  increase 
in  German  students  in  several  institu¬ 
tions.  The  possibility  of  lifting  the  age 
limit  on  teachers  interested  in  the  Semi¬ 
nar  in  Germany  was  discussed.  But  the 
main  topic,  of  course,  was  the  one  close 
to  our  hearts:  how  to  further  the  study 
of  German  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 

The  formal  meeting  closed  at  4  P.M. 
By  then  the  Consul,  Herr  von  Holle- 
ben,  and  his  wife  had  arrived  from 
Boston.  He  had  come  to  honor  our 
distinguished  guest  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Werner  Neuse  of  Middlebury  College. 
In  the  name  of  Dr.  Theodor  Heuss, 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  he  decorated  Dr.  Neuse  with 
the  "VERDIENSTKREUZ  ERSTER 
KLASSE"  for  his  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  German  culture  in  the 
United  States. 

Following  the  ceremony  Dr.  Frank 
Ryder  (Dartmouth)  and  his  wife  en¬ 
tertained  the  members  at  an  informal 
reception  at  their  home  in  Norwich, 
Vermont. 

High  Mowing  School, 

Wilton,  N.H. 

Ann  M.  Friedl 
Secretary-Treasurer 

NORTHWEST  CHAPTER, 

A  large  (ca.  30}  and  representative 
group  of  members  of  the  AATG-NW 
turned  out  to  attend  the  “Eighth  An¬ 
nual  Northwest  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages”  held 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  in  Vancouver,  Canada, 
on  April  4-6. 

Amongst  those  taking  part  in  the 


interdepartmental  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
ference  were  Professors  M.  A.  Cowie, 
UBC,  recorder  of  the  first  general  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  theme  of  the  conference,  H. 
F.  Peters,  Reed  C.,  chairman  of  the 
general  literature  section,  G.  J.  Halla- 
more,  UBC,  speaker  on  a  panel  about 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  and 
Miss  A.  Scott  (UBC)  who  delivered  a 
paper  on  "Friedrich  Schlegels  Theory 
of  Literary  Criticism.” 

The  actual  proceedings  of  the 
AATG-NM  got  under  way  at  the  noon 
hour  of  April  5  and  were  chaired  by 
the  President  of  the  chapter.  Professor 
Peters.  During  the  academic  portion  of 
the  meeting,  which  was  recorded  by 
Mr.  J.  McNeely  (UBC),  Mr.  A.  R. 
Anderson  (UBC)  read  a  paper  on 
"Spielhagen  and  the  Nineteenth  Cent¬ 
ury  Novel",  Professor  K.  T.  Locher, 
Reed  C.,  delivered  a  paper  entitled 
"Gottfried  Keller:  Dichter  des  Bürger¬ 
tums?"  and  Professor  Peters  gave  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  planned  Deutsche  Sommer- 
schule  am  Pazifik.  At  the  subsequent 
business-luncheon  meeting  a  new  mem¬ 
bership  drive  and  an  increased  activity 
of  the  chapter  were  the  topics  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  After  Professor  O.  G.  Bachi- 
mont,  C.  of  Puget  Sound,  had  read  his 
encouraging  Treasurer’s  Report,  new 
officers  for  the  year  1957-58  were 
elected.  They  are:  President— Professor 
R.  F,  Wilkie,  U,  of  Wash.;  Regional 
Vice-Presidents— Professor  F.  Eaton, 
Portland  State  College,  Professor  M. 
Jetter,  UBC  (for  Western  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Canada),  and  Dr.  E.  Sands, 
Wash.  State  C.  (for  Eastern  Washing¬ 
ton);  Treasurer— Professor  Bachimont, 
C.  of  Puget  Sound;  Secretary— Professor 
R.  L.  Kahn,  U.  of  Wash. 

The  entire  membership  of  the 
AATG-NW  was  shocked  and  grieved 
at  the  news  of  the  untimely  death  of 
Professor  Curtis  C.  D.  Vail  of  the  Uni- 
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t’cnity  of  Washington  in  Seattle  on 
Septem  her  19.  Professor  Vail  had  been 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  chapter  in 
1948  and,  though  declining  any  office, 
had  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to 
the  regional  organization.  At  all  the 
meetings,  which  he  attended  religious¬ 
ly,  his  counsel  was  eagerly  sought.  He 
was  untiring  in  trying  to  awaken  in¬ 
terest  for  the  chapter’s  activities  amongst 
the  teachers  and  the  public  in  our 
area.  His  passing  away  has  been  a 
great  blow  especially  to  us,  his  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  AATG-NW. 

Umversity  of  WashinfitOH 

Robert  L.  Kahn, 
Secretar>’ 

OKLAHOMA  CHAPTER 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oklaho¬ 
ma  Chapter  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  German  was  held 
October  25,  1957,  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  of 
Oklahoma  City.  Dr.  Gerhard  Wiens  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  presided. 

We  were  privileged  to  have  as  our 
guest  speaker  Dr.  M.  Sztollar  Groewel, 
Consul  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Houston,  'I'exas.  Dr.  Sztollar 
stressed  the  need  of  the  world  for  more 
understanding  rather  than  for  more 
"Sputniks”  and  emphasized  the  import¬ 
ant  role  of  the  language  teacher  in 
creating  this  world  understanding.  The 
program  included  a  discussion  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Warren  King  of  Oklahoma  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  on  the  “Use  of  German 
in  Teaching  English”  and  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  "Impressions  of  Germany”  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Kline  CConnors  A.  &  M.), 
Mr.  Friedrich  Hitzer  (German  student 
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at  the  University  of  Oklahoma),  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Maley  (U.S.  serviceman’s  wife). 
Dr.  Hope  Housel  (Oklahoma  City  Uni¬ 
versity),  and  Miss  Geraldine  Huhnke 
(Bethany  Nazarene  College);  these  re¬ 
cent  visitors  to  Germany  gave  us  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  friendly  and  progressive  peo¬ 
ple  and  of  the  problems  which  the>' 
face. 

Bethany  Nazarene  College 

Geraldine  M.  Huhnke 
Secreta  ry -Treasurer 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER 

The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the 
Chapter  was  held  on  Saturday,  October 
26,  1957,  at  the  Beverly  Hills  High 
School,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  Chapter 
President  Robert  R.  Heitner  called  the 
well-attended  meeting  to  order  at 
11:30  A.M.  There  being  no  business 
to  come  before  the  Chapter,  the  presi¬ 
dent  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Robert  Puiphael,  graduate  student 
and  teaching  assistant  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Germanic  Languages,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Raphael,  who  spent  the  school  year 
1956-1957  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  as 
a  Fulbright  fellow,  gave  an  able  and 
entertaining  account  concerning  his  im¬ 
pressions  of  some  economic,  esthetic, 
linguistic,  and  educational  aspects  of 
German  life  today.  After  a  question 
and  answer  period,  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed  by  the  president  at  12:35  P.M. 
California  Institute  of  Technology 

Robert  D.  Wayne 
Secretary 
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IN  MEMORIAM  WIULIAM  KURRELMEYER 

On  October  ninth  lau  year,  Dr.  William  Kurrelmeyer,  Professor  Emeritus  ai 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  one  of  America’s  leading  Germanists,  died  in 
Baltimore  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  life.  Kurrelmeyer  came  to  Baltimore  from 
his  native  Germany  in  1882,  attended  Baltimore  City  College  and  then  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  where  he  received  his  Ph.  D.  degree  in  1899.  After  teaching 
for  one  year  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  he  returned  to  the  Hopkins  in  1900 
and  taught  there  in  the  Department  of  German  until  his  retirement  in  1944.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  his  daughter,  Carrie  May  Kurrelmeyer-Zintl,  Professor 
of  German  at  Mount  St.  Agnes  College,  and  his  son.  Dr.  Bernhard  Kurrelmeyer 
who  is  Professor  of  Physics  at  Brooklyn  College. 

Kurrebneyer's  most  significant  publications  arc  his  studies  in  the  field  of 
lexicography,  his  edition  of  the  pre-Lutheran  Bible,  his  numerous  papers  on 
Doppeldrticke,  and  bis  editorial  work  on  the  critical  edition  of  Wieland’s  works. 
By  examining  numerous  non-literary  documents  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century  Kurrelmeyer  not  only  discos'ered  several  hundred  words  not 
recorded  in  any  lexicons,  but  also  many  others  which  antedated  recorded  ones. 
His  edition  of  the  Menlelbibel  of  1466  is  a  monumental  scholarly  work  which  not 
only  gives  us  a  critical  text  of  the  first  printed  German  Bible,  but  also  lists  in  its 
critical  Apparat  the  variants  of  the  other  thirteen  printings  and  of  a  number  of 
manu.scripts.  By  discovering  the  various  spurious  reprintings  of  Wieland’s  works 
Kurrelmeyer  contributed  in  a  major  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  definitive  critical 
text  of  the  poet’s  works.  Recognition  of  his  significant  work  on  the  Wieland 
Doppeldrucke  came  in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  as.sist  as  editor  in  the  Prussian 
Academy’s  publication  of  Wieland’s  collected  works.  A  number  of  articles  from 
1910  on  proved  the  existence  of  illicit  printings  also  of  works  of  Klopstock, 
C^the,  Schiller,  and  others. 

Professor  Kurrelmeyer’s  writings  opened  new  vistas  to  other  scholars  by 
suggesting  a  number  of  questions  w'hich  are  still  unanswered.  His  work  will  thus 
live  on  in  the  works  of  those  who  will  follow  as  his  memory  lives  on  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  knew  him. 

The  Johm  Hopkim  L/niversity  William  H.  McClain 
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MINUTES  OF  THE 

TWENTT-nFTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING,  A.A.T.G. 

The  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  German  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  September 
8.  1957,  in  conjunction  with  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Modem  Language  Associa 
don  of  America. 

In  preparation  of  the  General  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association,  the  Executive 
Council  met  on  September  7  at  the 
Loraine  Hotel.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  at  7:15  P.M. 
The  following  members  of  the  Execu- 
dsT  Council  were  present:  Mr.  Alfred 
Senn,  President  of  the  Association  and 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Heinz 

S.  Bluhm,  Mr.  Frank  X.  Braun,  Mr. 
G  R.  Goedsche,  Mr.  Erich  Hofacker, 
Mr.  Harold  Lenz,  Mr.  Werner  Neuse, 
Mr.  Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel,  Mr.  Karl- 
Heinz  Planitz,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Rogne- 
bakke,  Mr.  William  I.  Schreiber,  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Strothmann.  Mr.  Harold 
von  Hofe  was  inrited  to  attend  as 
Managing  Editor  of  The  German 
Quarterly.  Miss  Gamper  and  Mr.  Waas 
sent  their  apologies  for  being  unable  to 
be  present. 

1.  The  Secretary  presented  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  on  the  election  of  officers. 
The  President  appointed  a  Ballot  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Hofacker, 
Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Bluhm  and 
Braun,  to  verify  the  tabulations  and  to 
present  the  official  report  on  the  elec¬ 
tions  at  the  time  of  the  Business  Meet¬ 
ing. 

2.  The  President  appointed  Mr. 
Goedsche  and  Mrs.  Rognebakkc  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

3.  A  final  report  on  the  revised  con¬ 
stitution,  which  was  to  be  voted  on  at 
this  meeting,  was  made.  TTiete  was  a 
discussion  on  three  changes  in  the 
wording  of  certain  sections  of  the  new 
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constitution  atxl  by  laws,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  plenum  of  the 
AJk.T.G.  at  the  time  of  the  Business 
.Meeting. 

4.  The  President  read  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  A.A.T.G.  Test 
Committee  written  by  Mr.  Steinhauer, 
Chairman  of  that  Committee,  who  was 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Steinhauer.  The  Execu- 
rise  Courtcil  expressed  hope  that  sample 
questions  would  soon  be  made  available, 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
length  of  the  tests  must  be  cut  to  40  or 
45  minutes,  in  order  to  make  them 
practicable.  The  Steering  Committee  is 
to  be  informed  on  the  progress  of  the 
tests.  It  was  announced  that  reports  b>' 
Misses  Wittman  and  Schlimbach  of  the 
FLES  Committee  would  be  presented 
at  the  Business  Meeting. 

5.  A  detailed  report  on  the  activities 
tJ[  the  Senice  Bureau  was  sent  to  the 
Council  by  the  Director,  Mr.  Glenn 
Waas;  Mr.  Senn  read  the  letter  aconn- 
panying  this  report.  After  giving  unani¬ 
mous  approval  to  the  report,  members 
of  the  Council  suggested  additional 
sources  for  materials  for  the  Bureau, 
such  as  prize  books,  and  suggested  that 
Mr.  Waas  be  informed  of  such  sources. 

6.  The  President  called  attention  n» 
the  Exhibit  of  Books  and  other  reading 
materials  which  was  arranged  by  Inter 
Nationes  in  Bonn  (Dr.  Richard  Mon 
nig.  Director)  through  the  intermediary 
of  the  German  Consulate  General  in 
Chicago  (Dr.  Boll,  Cultural  AtUch^). 
The  exhibit  w-as  in  Room  73,  Bascom 
Hall.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

7.  Mr.  Werner  Neuse,  as  our  dele¬ 
gate,  reported  on  the  last  meeting  of 
the  enlarged  MLA  Steering  Committee 
on  the  FL  Program,  on  June  14-16, 
1957.  As  the  original  grant  to  the  MLA 
is  running  out,  the  regularly  allotted 
sum  to  the  FL  Program  is  to  be  from 
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now  on  approximately  $16,000  per  an¬ 
num.  This  annual  sum  at  MLA's  dis¬ 
posal  will  be  devoted  to  (a)  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  information,  (b)  meetings  of 
such  groups  as  FL  editors,  AAT  place¬ 
ment  officers,  and  (c)  the  dissemination 
of  information.— 71ic  report  urged  that 
the  FL  groups  should  work  primarily 
on  the  level  of  state  education  associa¬ 
tions.  It  was  suggested  (a)  that  the 
MLA  report  be  published  in  the  News¬ 
letter,  Cl>)  that  each  state  group  or 
chapter  of  the  A.A.T.G.  should  name 
a  representative  of  German  to  the  state 
E.A.,  and  (c)  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  be  charged  with  exploring 
the  ways  of  implementing  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Two  motions  were  made  and  passed: 
1.  A  motion  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ncuse, 
for  representing  the  cause  of  German 
and  of  the  Association  so  capably  on 
the  Steering  Committee  of  the  MLA, 
and  2.  a  motion  charging  the  Secretary 
with  the  implementation  of  the  above 
proposals. 

Since  Mr.  Neuse,  now  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  The  German  Quarterly,  felt 
that  he  could  no  longer  carry  on  his 
duty  as  representative  of  the  A.A.T.G. 
on  the  MLA  Steering  Committee,  the 
Executive  Council  regretfully  accepted 
his  resignation  from  that  position.  A 
motion  to  nominate  Mr.  Strothmann  to 
this  vacancy  was  made,  seconded,  and 
passed  unanimously. 

8.  Mr.  Senn  reported  in  detail  on  a 
program  by  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial 
Foundation  "to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  of  German  in  American 
colleges  and  secondary  schools.”  This 
six-point  program,  calling  for  grants-in- 
aid,  fellowships,  scholarships,  travel  aid, 
etc.— to  the  amount  of  $30,000  per  an¬ 
num— .should,  when  the  funds  are  avail¬ 
able,  constitute  a  very  valuable  aid  to 
our  profession.  Professor  Senn  has  ex¬ 


pressed  our  thanks  and  promised  our 
cooperation  to  Professor  Harry  Pfund, 
President  of  the  Foundation.  It  was 
moved  that  Dr.  Senn,  a  resident  of 
Philadelphia,  be  the  A.A.T.G.  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Foundation  when  that  Committee  is  or¬ 
ganized.  It  was  suggested  that,  in  case 
the  total  funds  are  not  available,  the 
proposed  points  of  the  program  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  an  order  of  priority  and  that 
certain  other  factors,  such  as  travel 
scholarships  for  college  seniors,  be 
added  to  the  program. 

9.  Mr.  Lenz,  Chairman  of  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  committee  Cither  members;  Miss 
Ott,  Messrs.  Ellert,  Strothmann,  Waas) 
appointed  to  study  the  problems  of  the 
proposed  FLES  teacher  training  pro¬ 
gram.  reported  that  the  necessary  funds 
are  dilficiilt  to  procure,  e.g.,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Education  only 
disburses  funds;  FLES  enrollment  fig¬ 
ures  in  German  are  not  encouraging; 
and  on  the  part  of  many  there  exists 
deep  skepticism  toward  German  FLES. 
—The  report  was  accepted  with  thanks; 
a  recommendation  by  Mr.  Lenz  that 
the  committee  be  continued  for  another 
year  to  pursue  its  inquiry  was  accepted 
unanimously. 

10.  Mr.  Lenz  reported  on  the  Place¬ 
ment  Service,  submitting  a  full  outline 
for  the  organization  of  such  a  service, 
together  wdth  tentative  forms  to  be  used 
by  the  Placement  Service.  With  cer¬ 
tain  minor  changes,  the  report  was  ac¬ 
cepted  unanimously,  with  an  expression 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lenz.  Mr.  Lenz  was 
elected  as  director  for  the  year  and  re¬ 
quested  to  proceed  with  the  proposed 
organization  as  outlined  hy  him. 

Mr.  Lenz  also  represented  German  in 
the  MLA  Faculty  Exchange  during  the 
Madison  meering. 

11.  The  Executive  Coupcil  received 
a  very  detailed  report  by  Mr.  Peisel, 
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the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  and 
Business  Manager  of  The  German 
Quarterly.  The  number  of  subscribers 
to  The  German  Quarterly  has  risen  to 
2.250;  the  addition  of  the  Northern 
California  Chapter  has  raised  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chapters  to  twenty-six,  all  active, 
and  two  possibilities  of  new  chapters 
are  under  consideration.  The  copies  of 
the  financial  reports  and  budgets  for 
1958  were  scrutinized  very  thoroughly 
and  discussed  in  detail;  any  changes  in 
the  latter  will  be  left  to  the  Steering 
Committee.  The  report  was  received 
with  wholehearted  and  unanimous  ap¬ 
plause  for  Mr.  Peiscl’s  dynamic  work; 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  budget  will 
be  bal.mced  in  the  new  year. 

12.  The  Treasurer’s  proposal  that 
only  one  membership  list  be  published 
(in  the  May  issue  of  The  German 
Quarterly)  and  that  the  supplementary 
list  in  the  November  issue  be  omitted, 
so  that  the  additional  space  may  be 
employed  for  other  purposes,  was  ap- 
pros’ed. 

1 3.  The  following  proposals  for  hon¬ 
orary  memuership  in  the  A.A.T.G. 
(made  originally  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Steering  Committee  on  February  23, 
1957)  met  with  whole-hearted  ap¬ 
proval: 

1.  Taylor  Starck,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Harvard  University; 

2.  Emilie  Margaret  White,  Super¬ 
vising  Director  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages,  Emerita,  Public  Schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

14.  It  was  reported  that  Professor 
Eric  Marcus,  University  of  Bridgeport, 
has  submitted  a  plan  for  a  nation-wide 
German  contest  for  high  school  students 
to  Dr.  Heinz  Krekeler,  German  Am¬ 
bassador,  which  would  give  prizes  to 
students  in  all  forty-eight  states.  It  tvas 
voted  that  Professor  Marcus  be  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Executive  Council  ap- 


pnwes  of  the  project  in  principle,  and 
that  the  organization  is  willing  to  give 
its  official  apprm-al  and  assistance  if  and 
when  matters  develop  to  the  desired 
degree. 

The  Business  and  General  Meetinn 
of  the  Association  took  place  on  Sun¬ 
day,  September  8,  at  2:30  P.M.  in  the 
Auditorium  of  the  Bacteriology  Build¬ 
ing  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Senn  presided.  After  welcoming 
the  numerous  members,  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Inter  Nationes  exhibit  in 
Room  73  of  Bascom  Hall,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  Professor  Harold  Lenz 
w-as  in  charge  of  the  A.A.T.G.’s  Place¬ 
ment  Bureau  and  also  the  German  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  MLA  Faculty  Ex¬ 
change. 

The  minutes  of  the  rrceting  of  the 
Executive  Council  were  amroved  as 
read,  and  the  Executive  Council’s  ac¬ 
tion  in  nronosing  Professor  Tavlor 
Starck  and  Miss  Emilie  M-argaret  White 
for  honoran*  membershin  in  the  Associ¬ 
ation  met  avith  wholehearted  approval 
by  the  assembled  members. 

The  Treowrer  presented  an  interim 
retxwt  on  the  finances  of  the  A.A.T.G., 
the  membershin  of  the  Association,  and 
the  oircttlation  of  The  Girrman  Ouarter- 
ly.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  65.4% 
in  subscrintions  since  1953,  and  TTie 
German  Ouarterly  is  read  in  such  far¬ 
away  nlaces  as  South  Africa.  India,  and 
Brazil.  Mr.  Peisel  stated  that  there  has 
been  a  steadv  decline  in  resources,  but 
that,  wnth  the  netv  memhership  and 
sub<crintion  rates  taking  effect  in  1958. 
it  is  hoped  that  the  budge  will  be  bal¬ 
anced  next  vear.  The  report  w'as  ap¬ 
proved  unanimously. 

In  his  Presidential  Revort,  Mr.  Senn 
first  of  all  summarized  the  manifold  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Association  and  expressed 
the  gratitude  of  the  A.A.T.G.  for  the 
accomplishments  of  its  officers  and 
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memben  of  viul  committees.  He  paid 
a  special  tribute  to  Professor  Stuart 
Atkins,  the  outgoing  Managing  Editor 
of  The  Gemian  Quarterly;  to  Professor 
Werner  Neuse,  as  tbe  neu-  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  the  journal  and  as  our  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Steering  Committee  of 
the  MLA;  to  Professor  Harold  Lenz,  as 
the  new  Director  of  the  A.A.T.G. 
Placement  Bureau  and  Chairman  of 
the  Provisioiul  Committee  on  Financial 
Aid  to  Teacher-Training  Programs:  to 
Professors  Wittman  and  Schlimbach 
for  the  boundless  energy  thej’  have  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  work  of  the  National 
FLES  Committee;  to  Professor  Glenn 
Waas  for  his  untiring  efforts  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Service  Bureau;  and  last,  but 
certainly  not  least,  to  Professor  Pcisel 
for  his  unflagging  zeal  as  Treasurer  of 
the  organization  and  as  Business  Man¬ 
ager  of  The  German  Quarterly.  He  also 
introduced  Professor  Harold  von  Hofe 
as  the  new  Managing  Editor. 

A  particularly  interesting  section  of 
Professor  Senn’s  address  was  devoted 
to  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  he  met  the  presidents  of 
professional  organizations  of  teachers 
of  German  at  the  Mittelschule;  among 
these  contacts,  an  especially  significant 
one  was  that  with  Dr.  A.  Heubi,  the 
president  of  the  Sociötö  des  professeurs 
d’allemand  en  Suisse  romande,  for  in 
those  parts  of  Switzerland.  German  is 
taught  as  a  foreign  language.  The  data 
furnished  so  generously  by  Dr.  Heubi 
permitted  an  excellent  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  Swiss  and  the  American 
school  systems  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Swiss  and  the  German  school  systems 
on  the  other. 

In  concluding  his  address.  President 
Senn  once  more  called  attention  to  the 
steadily  increasing  shortage  of  Ger¬ 
man  teachers,  which  is  also  spreading 
to  the  college  level.  He  urged  the  col¬ 


lege  teachers  to  encourage  more  stu¬ 
dents  to  enter  the  career  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  German,  and  in  this  connection 
pointed  out  the  many  types  of  schdar- 
ship  aid  that  are  or  will  be  araikhle  to 
graduate  students.  They  are: 

1.  The  Fulhright  Scholarships  for 
study  in  Germany  and  Austria,  open  to 
graduating  seniors,  normally  for  oik 
year  of  study  immediately  after  gradiu- 
rion.  (The  student  should  consult  the 
Fulbright  Adviser  on  his  campus.) 

2.  "Dankstipendium"  Fellowships,  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many,  for  study  in  Germany;  available 
to  graduate  students.  (Information: 
Miss  Anne  Buffinton,  Central  Eun^Kan 
Division  of  the  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Education,  I  East  67th  Street, 
New  York  21,  N.Y.) 

3.  The  greatly  expanded  National 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  Program, 
made  possible  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 
will  support  efforts  to  attract  able  col¬ 
lege  students  into  the  academic  pn>- 
fession  and  will  provide  graduate  fel¬ 
lowships  for  potential  college  teachers 
at  a  rate  of  1,000  a  year  for  the  next 
five  years.  Individual  awards  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  average  $2,000.  Fellowship 
recipients  may,  in  general,  attend  the 
institutions  of  their  choice. 

4.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  offers  25  grants 
to  teachers  of  German  to  attend  a  sum¬ 
mer  seminar  at  the  Goethe  Institute  in 
Munich,  Germany  (Fortbildungskurse 
für  attsländische  Deutschlehrer).  Cost 
to  the  grantee  is  estimated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $250.  The  Carl  Schurz  Me¬ 
morial  Foundation  now  has  a  plan  to 
make  up  to  ten  grants  of  $250  available 
to  teachers  who  could  otherwise  not  go 
without  a  certain  degree  of  hardship. 

5.  The  program  of  the  Carl  Schurz 
Memorial  Foundation  (mentioned  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Council) 
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'■houJd  proiT  to  be  another  valuable 
source  of  stipends  once  it  becomes  ef 
fective.— Mr.  Senn  called  attention  to 
the  presence  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Axvall  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  who  had 
expressed  his  wiUinRness  to  answer  any 
questions  rettarding  the  stipends  at  the 
disposal  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Neuse  reported  on  the  minor 
changes  in  the  revised  constitution  and 
by-laws;  these  changes  received  unani 
mous  appros’al.  After  these  fiiul  cor¬ 
rections.  the  revised  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  A.A.T.G.  were  de¬ 
clared  to  he  in  effect  as  of  the  time  of 
the  present  meeting. 

Professor  Hofacker.  Chairman  of  the 
Ballot  Committee,  announced  the  fol- 
losving  results  of  the  election  of  officers, 
for  terms  beginning  January  I.  1958: 
President;  Alfred  Senn.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

First  Vice-President:  Victor  Lange. 

Princeton  University.  Princeton.  N.J. 
Second  Vice-President:  Gertrude  Schlue- 
ter.  Proviso  Towmship  High  School, 
Maywood,  Ill. 

Third  ViccPresidetil.  William  1. 
Schreiber,  The  College  of  Wooster, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

Secretary:  Karl-Hcinz  Planit?.,  Wabash 
College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Council: 
Curtis  C.  D.  Vail,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle.  Wash,,  and 
Paul  Gropp,  Philipps  Exeter  Acad¬ 
emy,  Exeter,  N.H. 

Reports  on  the  activities  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  FLES  Committee  were  presented 
by  Professors  Nora  Wittman  and  Alice 
Schlimbach.  Miss  Wittman  reviewed 
the  «wk  of  the  Teacher  Training  Com¬ 
mittee,  such  as  the  distribution  of  the 
Bibliography  on  FLES  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing,  and  the  work  of  the  Course  of 
Study  and  Syllabus  Committee,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  Professor  Otto  Graf,  com¬ 


mittee  member,  is  chairman  of  the 
MLA  Committee  for  the  Teacher's 
Guide  in  Grade  4.— Miss  Schlimbach 
reported  that  the  enrollment  in  Ger¬ 
man  FI.ES  has  increased  at  least  130% 
over  last  year,  and  that  her  far-flung 
German  FLES  Promotion  Committee  is 
hard  at  w’ork  in  striving  to  further  this 
gratifying  increase,  especially  in  areas 
which  so  far  have  not  been  touched  by 
the  FLES  movement. 

Professor  Lester  W.  Seifert,  Univer 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  presented  informa¬ 
tion  on  "The  Activities  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,"  covering  such  variegated  topics  as 
USAFI  courses,  Saturday  classes  for 
children,  TV  work,  and  the  activities 
of  the  German  Service  Bureau  of  the 
Univ'ersity  of  Wisconsin,  and  its  publi¬ 
cation,  the  Service  Bureau  Notes. 

Mr.  Kurt  Zander,  Milwaukee,  spoke 
on  “The  Activities  of  the  Sprach— und 
Schulverein  of  Milwaukee.”  He  pointed 
out  that  the  study  of  German  had  risen 
sharply  in  the  Milwaukee  area,  and 
that  the  Sprach— und  Schutverein,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  such  active  men 
as  Messrs.  Behrendt  and  Hofmann,  has 
been  active  in  supporting  this  trend. 
The  Verein  sponsors  an  annual  essay 
contest  for  high  school  students,  and  it 
also  sponsors  numerous  lectures  in  the 
German  language. 

The  Business  and  General  Meeting 
came  to  a  close  with  a  motion  of 
thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Associa 
tion  bv-  Professor  C.  R.  Goedsche. 
which  H-as  approved  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

The  Annml  Dinner  of  the  Associa 
don  took  place  in  the  Hotel  Loraine  at 
6:30  o'clock.  Mrs.  Frieda  Voigt,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Extension  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  introduced  the  guests  of 
honor:  diplomatic  representatives,  mem¬ 
bers  of  German  and  Swiss  cultural  or- 
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ganizatiom,  members  of  the  German 
Department  of  the  University  of  Wis 
consin,  and  the  Messrs.  Van  Roo>’, 
printers  of  The  German  Quarterly. 

President  Senn  expressed  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  Association  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  pointed  nut 
that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
long  been  one  of  the  main  springs  of 
German  studies  in  America,  with  such 
men  as  Professors  Hohfeld,  Roedder, 
Prokosch,  Voss,  and  Griebsch.  The 
topic  of  his  Presidential  Address  was 
"Die  Geltung  der  deutschen  Sprache," 
in  which  he  analyzed  the  future  of  the 
German  language  as  a  world  langu.nge. 

Dr.  Richard  htonnig,  Director  of 
Inter  Nationes  in  Bonn,  the  cultural 
organization  which  has  contributed  so 
generously  to  our  Scrsice  Bureau,  was 
a  welcome  surprise  guest  at  our  meet¬ 
ing,  who  brought  greetings  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  Eurone  to  the  assembly. 

Pleasant  interludes  in  the  program 
were  offerings  of  Tyrolean  folksongs 
by  the  Madison  Männerchor  and  de¬ 
lightful  vodel  songs  by  Mrs.  Bemet. 
sung  in  Bernese  dialect. 

Professor  Goedsche,  as  spokesman 
for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  resolutions: 

‘The  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  German  wishes  to  express  its 
thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  D.  Workman  and  those  of 
the  Local  Committee  who  assisted  him 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  various 
meetings  of  the  Association." 

"TTie  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  German  expresses  its  gratitude  to 
the  Management  of  the  Hotel  Loraine 
for  its  share  in  the  smooth  functioning 
of  this  convention." 

The  scholarly  aspects  of  the  meeting 
were  stres,sed  in  an  address  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Ernst  Loeb,  Washington  University, 
who  spoke  on  the  topic  "Zum  Problem 


des  sprachlichen  Ausdrucks  im  Expres¬ 
sionismus,"  in  which  he  traced  the 
linguistic  development  of  this  move¬ 
ment  from  "Ringen  um  den  Ausdruck" 
to  "Auflösung  des  Wortes,"  and  in  a 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Ruth  J.  Kilchcn- 
mann,  Lycoming  College,  on  “Her¬ 
mann  Hesse  als  Herausgeber;"  she 
underscored  the  manifold  editorial  ac- 
tinties  of  Hermann  Hesse,  an  impor¬ 
tant  aspect  of  his  work  which  has  been 
unduly  neglected. 

Freiherr  Friedrich  von  Lupin,  the 
German  Consul  General  at  Chicago,  de¬ 
livered  a  condse  and  penetrating  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  renewed  intellectual  up¬ 
surge  in  Germany,  pointing  toward  the 
many  stimuli  which  German  letters 
have  received  from  foreign  countries, 
particularly  the  United  States.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  of  German  diplo¬ 
matic  agencies  to  aid  the  work  of 
American  teachers  of  German  ssnth  all 
the  means  at  their  disposal.  President 
S*nn’s  expressed  gratitude  for  this  kind 
<ffer  on  behalf  of  our  profession,  and 
the  harmonious  meeting  came  to  a  close 
at  ten  o’clock. 

Karl-Heinz  Planitz 

AATG  SERVICE  BUREAU 

This  department  will  continue  the 
service  to  members  which  was  begun 
in  recent  issues  of  the  AATG  News- 
letter.  It  will  begin  bv  listing  the  ma¬ 
terials  that  may  be  obtained  now  by 
members  of  the  AATG  directly  from 
the  Sers'ice  Bureau.  Following  this,  ma¬ 
terials  obtainable  elsewhere  will  be 
reported  under  appropriate  headings, 
beginning  below  as  far  as  space  per¬ 
mits  and  continuing  in  later  issues. 

Several  members  have  been  extreme¬ 
ly  helpful  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Bureau  notice  of  materials  not 
on  its  lists.  Such  help  from  other  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  greatly  appredated.  If 
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teachers  of  German  will  use  the  Service 
Bureau  to  pool  their  information  on 
teaching  aids  found  useful  in  their 
work,  our  resources  and  our  useful¬ 
ness  can  be  tremendously  increased. 

The  Service  Bureau  has  on  hand  the 
materials  listed  below.  Nun-members  of 
the  AATG  do  not  normally  have  the 
privilege  of  receiving  these  materials,  as 
the  supply  is  small  and  our  member¬ 
ship  is  large.  .Members  of  the  AATG 
may  obtain  materials  according  to  the 
following  rules: 

Books:  The  first  three  items  listed 
will  be  sent  free  and  postpaid  upon  re¬ 
quest  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  and  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  The 
fourth  item  below,  "Assorted  books," 
will  be  given  without  charge  to  teachers 
who  request  them  as  prizes  for  their 
students  of  German.  Teachers  should 
indicate  the  age  and  grade  les’els  of 
the  students  for  whom  the  books  are  in¬ 
tended,  as  far  as  possible,  as  well  as  the 
sex,  as  some  titles  are  more  suitable  for 
bo>’S  than  girls  and  v.v.  Please  also 
indicate  the  approximate  number  of 
students  in  the  German  classes  and  the 
number  of  books  desired  as  prizes.  Our 
supply  is  limited  and  must  be  distrib¬ 
uted  as  equitably  as  possible;  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  send  as  many  as  we 
would  like.  However,  requests  will  be 
taken  care  of  as  fairly  as  possible. 

Films,  Records,  Slides  and  Tapes: 
These  may  be  borrowed  without  charge. 
They  will  be  sent  postpaid,  but  bor¬ 
rower  is  asked  to  pay  the  return  ship¬ 
ping  and  insurance  charges  and  may  be 
requested  to  send  the  item  on  to  the 
next  borrower  rather  than  back  to  the 
Bureau.  Requests  should  indicate  clear¬ 
ly  on  what  days  items  are  needed.  In 
general,  they  should  not  be  held  long¬ 
er  than  two  or  three  days.  Directions 
for  the  best  and  most  inexpensive  meth¬ 
od  of  return  will  be  included  in  each 


shipment. 

Games:  Conditions  same  as  for  films. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  small  beginning  of 
a  collection  can  be  expanded  soon. 
They  are  intended  merely  as  examples 
of  materials  available  to  German  clubs 
and  classes.  Those  who  have  u.sed  them 
report  considerable  student  interest. 

Leaflets  and  Maps:  Various  leaHets 
are  stocked  from  time  to  time  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  members,  and  maps  are  oc¬ 
casionally  received  from  foreign  con¬ 
sulates  and  embassies.  Leaflets  and 
maps  arc  distributed  without  charge  to 
those  requesting  them  as  long  as  thes* 
last. 


Materials  on  Hand 

Books 

Outlines  of  Programs  for  the  Teaching 
of  German  hy  Televiüon,  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Television,  AATG.  1955.  24 
pp.  Paper.  In  good  supply. 

The  Christmas  Story  in  German  Art. 
1940.  32  pp.  Paper.  (Old,  covers 
faded)  12  copies. 

Neue  Alte  Lieder.  German  folksongs 
for  clasi  and  club  uses,  compiled  and 
edited  by  Guenther,  Taub  and  Lenz. 
1939.  32  pp.  Paper.  24  copies.  Assorted 
books— about  75  on  hand.  For  use  as 
student  prizes;  but  many  of  these  are 
of  questionable  value  as  gifts  for  stu¬ 
dents  so  that  the  useful  ntunber  is 
actually  smaller. 

Films 

“Einer  von  Vielen.”  16  mm.,  about  10 
min.,  color,  sound.  3  copies. 

“Tag  in  einem  Dorf."  16  mm.,  about 
10  min.,  color,  sound.  3  copies. 
“Hamburg.”  16  mm.  B  &  W,  about  20 
min.  Old,  not  recommended. 

Games 

Quartettspiele  (one  each  of:  Deutsches 
Land;  Schwarzwald;  Baukunst  und 
Bildhauerei;  Die  Technik.) 

“Wann  war  das?”  CA  game  of  dates 
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and  great  ewnts  during  the  past  1000 
years.) 

Leaflets 

"What  Foreign  Langiugc  ShuuJd  I 
Study  in  Secondary  School?”  For  pros¬ 
pective  students  in  science,  engineering, 
architecture  and  industrial  management. 
Issued  by  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  14  copies.  “Choosing  a 
Foreign  Language:  German."  Issued  by 
The  Steuben  Society  of  America.  36 
copies. 

"Verzeichnis  der  Sprechplatten.”  Issued 
by  Inter  Nationes  of  Bonn  and  dupli¬ 
cated  by  the  Bureau. 

Maps 

“Railways  and  Alpine  Postal  Motor 
Coaches  in  Switzerland.”  23'xI6”  map 
of  Switzerland,  courtes}’  of  the  Swiss 
National  Tourist  Office,  10  W.  49th 
St.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  24  copies. 
Records  (33  speed  unless  otherwise 
noted.) 

Schiller,  poems  and  plays.  2  sets.  (List 
of  contents  on  request.) 

Goethe’s  Faust,  I.  Teil. 

Grillparzer’s  König  Ottokars  Glück  und 
Ende. 

“Gottfried  Benn  liest  Gedichte  und 
Prosa.” 

"Golden  Treasury  of  German  Verse.” 
(H.  Schnitzler  speaking.) 

"Hermann  Hesse  liest  sein  Märchen. 
Der  Dichter.” 

"Manfred  Hausmann  liest  aus  seinen 
Werken.” 

Lessing’s  Nathan  der  Weise. 

“Heinrich  George.”  (Wort  and  Stimme 
series;  Kleist,  Hauptmann,  Goethe, 
etc.) 

“Will  Quadfiieg  spricht  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke.”  (Wort  und  Stimme) 
Polydor-Jugendplatten:  (45  speed) 
“Rotkäppchen.” 

"Hänsel  und  Gretel.” 
"Schneewittchen.” 

“Eiiunal  am  Rhein.”  Eine  Willy-Oster- 


mann-Erinnernng.  (45  M) 

Sudes 

56  colored  slides:  “Church  Windows  in 
Germany,”  (with  text,  German  or  Eng 
lish)  8  sets  of  Dia  transparencies,  12 
slides  each  set: 

Alpen;  Baden- Württemberg  (sets  I 
and  2);  Nordrhein-Westfalen; 
Dorfformen;  Stadtformen;  Ham¬ 
burg-Stadt;  Norddeutsche  Hanse¬ 
städte;  Bremen. 

"Goethe  and  His  Time.”  About  80 
slides,  4”x4”,  glass,  mosdy  heads,  dif¬ 
ficult  and  expensive  to  ship,  not  strong 
ly  recommended. 

Tapes 

(Borrowers  should  specifiy  speed  de¬ 
sired:  3M  or  7Vi  inches  per  second. 
Tapes  can  be  duplicated  by  the  Ru 
reau  to  meet  demand.) 

NWDR  recordings:  Keller’s  Kleider 
machen  Leute. 

“Renate  hat  Geburtstag.” 

"Wie  ein  deutscher  Junge  Lehrbng 
wird.” 

“The  Other  Man’s  Language.”  a 
UNESCO  recording. 

“Songs  and  Talks  by  German  Stu¬ 
dents,”  recorded  by  an  AATG  mem 
ber. 

MANHATTAN’S  GOETHE 
HOUSE 

Manhattan’s  East  Fifty-Sixth  Street, 
not  Frankfurt’s  Hirschgraben,  is  the  site 
of  a  new  Goethe  House.  For  Goethe 
scholars,  there  is  the  famous  143- 
volume  Grand  Duchess  Sophia  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works.  A  marble  bust  of 
the  Weimar  poet  stands  serenely  among 
some  10,000  German  books,  most  of 
them  published  since  the  second  World 
War. 

The  library  and  the  air-conditioned 
reading  room  is  the  nucleus  of  Goethe 
House,  which,  in  a  broader  sense,  serves 
as  a  unique  cultural  center  to  increase 
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undenUnding  between  Genneny  and 
the  United  States  in  the  fields  of  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  music,  science,  history  and 
law.  Created  in  the  spring  of  1957  b>' 
American  dtizens—among  them  John 
J.  McCloy,  former  U.S.  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Germany,  now  Board 
Chairman  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank;  George  N.  Shuster,  President  of 
Hunter  College;  and  Grayson  Kirk. 
President  of  Columbia  University  — 
Goethe  House  has  arranged  lectures  on 
contemporary  German  art,  on  the  struc 
ture  of  the  modem  German  family, 
exhibits  on  church  architecture  and 
readings  from  German  classics.  From 
November  14  through  December  14, 
e.g.,  an  architectural  exhibit  of  the 
"The  New  Churches  of  Germany”  was 
shown. 

Students,  scholars,  writers  and  re¬ 
searchers  have  visited  the  new  facility 
and  found  in  the  library  the  150  cur¬ 
rent  German  periodicals  and  30  news¬ 
papers  from  the  Bonn  Republic  a 
wealth  of  information  and  stimulation. 
The  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  German  has  held  meetings  in  the 
library,  and  the  New  York  Times  wel¬ 
comed  the  center’s  opening  editorially. 

Scheduled  for  1958  are  many  lec¬ 
tures,  special  exhibits,  discussions  and 
receptions  for  outstanding  visitors  from 
Germany.  Among  the  library’s  new 
acquisitions  are  1,500  volumes  of  Ger¬ 
man  works  pubh'shed  during  the  last 
few  years.  Goethe  House  welcomes  new 
visitors  and  members.  Its  quarters  can 
serve  as  a  "conference  ground”  for 
meetings  of  teachers,  professors,  and 
students  of  German  philology.  For 
further  information  wrrite  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretar>’,  Goethe  House,  120  East 
56th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

GERMAN  CLUB  OF  BROOKLYN 
COLLEGE 

This  year’s  program  of  the  "Früh¬ 


lingsfest”  proved  stimulating  and  re¬ 
warding.  It  demonstrated  that  students, 
if  adequately  supervised  and  given  free¬ 
dom  of  action,  are  capable  of  giving  a 
good  performance.  The  students  of 
German  gave  enjoyable  renditions  of 
German  poetry  and  listened  to  poetry 
set  to  music.  Students  and  faculty  also 
enjoyed  seeing  the  film  “Der  Haupt¬ 
mann  von  Köpenick”  (with  English 
titles).  High  school  students  were  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  The  film  was  shown 
again  to  the  “Deutscher  Verein”  of 
the  School  of  General  Studies,  the  eve¬ 
ning  session  of  Brooklyn  College.  We 
at  Brooklyn  College  can  state  with  pride 
that  students  majoring  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  have  shown  a  marked  interest 
in  the  study  of  German  language  and 
literature.  This  interest  is  reflected  in 
the  active  life  of  both  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  sections  of  “Der  Deutsche  Verein”. 
It  is  gratifying  to  the  instructor  that 
graduates,  not  only  German  majors,  re¬ 
turn  to  Brooklyn  College  to  lend  a 
hand.  Study  effectively  supplemented 
by  club  activity  can  only  result  in  in¬ 
creased  language  study. 

Brooklyn  College 

Henry  Recensteineb 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GERMAN 
IN  THE  NEWS 

On  October  27,  1957,  the  Sontt- 
tagsblatt  Staatszeitung  und  Herold, 
New  York  City,  quoted  a  report  by  the 
director  of  foreign  languages.  Dr. 
Theodore  Huebener,  according  to 
whom  the  teaching  of  German  in¬ 
creased  4%  last  year  over  the  preceding 
year  to  reach  the  total  of  5,049  stu¬ 
dents,  rising  to  fourth  place.  Spanish, 
with  a  7%  increase,  is  the  leading  lan¬ 
guage  writh  81,492  students  and  top¬ 
ping  French  by  25,000  students.  Itali¬ 
an,  with  12,174  students,  is  still  ahead 
of  German. 
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In  the  same  article,  Dr.  Huebener, 
speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Carl  Schurz  Memorial 
Foundation  of  the  New  York  Area,  is 
reported  to  have  made  seven  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  German  at  New  York  City 
schools.  One  of  them  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  Teachers’  Seminary 
within  the  United  States  to  replace  the 
defunct  institution  at  Milwaukee. 

The  weekly  newspaper  Die  Zeit, 
Hamburg,  published  under  the  October 
17,  1957,  datehne  the  following  short 
notice: 

"Urn  hundertfünfzig  Millionen  Dol¬ 
lar  im  Jahreshaushalt  der  amerika¬ 
nischen  Streitkräfte  einzusparen,  ist  für 
die  zwanzigtausend  Kinder,  die  die  von 
der  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Europa  und  im 
Mittleren  Osten  eingerichteten  Schulen 
besuchen,  der  fremdsprachliche  Unter¬ 
richt  abgeschafft  worden.  Hundert¬ 
neunzehn  Lehrer  wurden  entlassen." 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  (No- 
v-ember  2,  1957)  Marion  B.  Folsom, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  as  saying,  at  a  Chicago  meet¬ 
ing  of  science  teachers,  that  a  report  on 
the  Russian  educational  system  dis¬ 
closed  that  Russian  students,  starting 
foreign  languages  in  grade  five,  had  six 
years  of  foreign  language  study  behind 
them  when  they  graduated  from  the 
tenth  grade. 

NOTIZEN  AUS  DEM 
WESTDEUTSCHEN 
KULTURLEBEN 

Der  Einschnitt  zwischen  der  Som¬ 
merpause  und  dem  Beginn  der  Saison 
ist  heute  im  westdeutchen  Kulturleben 
kaum  mehr  fühlbar.  Zwischen  dem 
holsteinischen  Bad  Segeberg  (Karl 
May-Festspiele)  und  dem  südöstlichen 
Dreiländereck  der  Bundesrepublik  (Pas- 
sauer  Festwochen)  florierte  auch  in 


diesem  Jahr  die  Sommersaison  überall 
dort,  wo  sich  nur  irgend  eine  roman¬ 
tische  Natur— oder  Architekturkulisse 
bietet.  Hatte  früher  Salzburg  unleugbar 
den  Charakter  eines  repräsentativen 
Zentrums  deutschsprachiger  Theater¬ 
kultur,  so  erstreben  heute  etliche  unter 
den  neueren  Zentren  durchaus  den 
gleichen  Rang.  Und  gehen  wir  nun  zur 
eigentlichen  Saison  über,  so  ergibt  sich 
ein  ähnliches  Bild:  Berlin,  die  alte 
Theatermetropole  veranstaltet  glanz¬ 
volle  Festwochen,  deren  wesentlichste 
Beiträge  keineswegs  immer  auf  Berliner 
Brettern  entstanden  sind  (was  in  dies¬ 
em  Jahr  besonders  bei  den  Ballett— und 
Tanzproduktionen  eklatant  wurde). 
Während  die  Erstaufführungen  der 
englischen  und  französischen  Avant¬ 
garde,  Ionescos,  Becketts  und  John  Os¬ 
bornes,  über  die  Berliner  Bühnen  ging¬ 
en,  rüstete  man  sich  an  den  Theatern 
in  der  Provinz,  die  Saison  gleichfalls 
möglichst  interessant  und  anspruchs¬ 
voll  zu  eröffnen. 

Mit  Gustav  Gründgens  in  der  Titel¬ 
rolle  brachte  das  Deutsche  Schauspiel¬ 
haus  in  Hamburg  John  Osbornes  "En¬ 
tertainer”  in  der  Inszenierung  des  Göt¬ 
tinger  Intendanten  Heinz  Hilpert  zur 
deutschen  Erstaufführung,  Stroux  se¬ 
kundierte  von  Düsseldorf  aus  mit  der 
Erstaufführung  von  Tennessee  Wil¬ 
liams  neuem  Stück  “Orpheus  steigt 
hinab”;  Frankfurt  brachte  (dem  Em¬ 
pfänger  des  Friedenspreises  des  deutsch¬ 
en  Buchhandels  zu  Ehren)  Thornton 
Wilders  “Alkestiade”,  in  Darmstadt 
kam  die  wundersame  Legende  "Mon¬ 
sieur  Bob’le”  von  Georges  Schehade, 
also  avantgardistisches,  analythisch- 
realistisches  und  poetisches  Theater  von 
"draußen”.  Was  hatten  die  vielberufe¬ 
nen  deutschen  Autoren  in  den  ersten 
acht  Wochen  der  Saison  vorzuweisen? 
Auch  hier  gibt  es  eine  Reihe  von  Novi¬ 
täten,  von  denen  drei  besonders  hervor- 
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gehoben  wtiden  sollen,  die  nach  Ge¬ 
wicht,  Anspruch  und  Erfolg  des  Autors 
jeweils  beMnders  interessante  Phäno¬ 
mene  für  die  gegenwärtige  Situation 
der  dramatischen  Literatur  aufweisen. 

Im  Braunschweiger  Staatstbeater  kam 
Ferdinand  Bruckner  mit  einer  neuen 
Tragödie— "Der  Kampf  mit  dem  Engel 
—zu  Wort.  Bruckner  versucht  hier  (wie 
schon  in  "Tod  einer  Puppe",  das  in  der 
vorigen  Saison  in  Essen  herausgebracht 
wurde)  Symptome  der  Gesellschaft  der 
Nachkriegsjahre  kritisch  zu  durchleuch¬ 
ten.  Die  Heldin  dieser  neuen  Tragödie 
erfährt  im  Kampf  mit  ihrem  bösen 
Engel,  der  ein  aus  mannigfachen  Trie¬ 
ben  und  Ressentiments  zusammenge¬ 
setztes  Verlangen  nach  Macht  ist,  eine 
Läuterung,  indem  sie  zur  Einsicht  ge¬ 
bracht  wird,  daQ  mit  Geld,  das  durch 
das  Unglück  von  Mitmenschen  erwoi^ 
ben  wird,  kein  Gutes  zu  süften  sei. 
Formal  hat  Bruckner  nichts  unversucht 
gelassen,  seinen  Stoff  mit  überzeitlichem 
und  gleichnishaftem  Anspruch  zu 
präsentieren;  in  der  Bewältigung  der 
Handlung  bleiben  aber  mancherlei 
Wünsche  offen.  Daß  die  Uraufführung 
deimoch  zu  einem  atmosphärisch  star^ 
ken  Abend  wurde,  war  das  Verdienst 
der  Schauspielerin  Ingeborg  Riehl,  die 
die  Hauptrolle  dezent  und  mit  Ge¬ 
schmack  interpretierte. 

Das  Deutsche  Schauspielhaus  in 
Hamburg  gab  mit  der  Uraufführung 
von  Gerd  Oelschlegels  Komödie  "Staub 
auf  dem  Paradies"  einem  Dramatiker 
der  jungen  Generation  eine  Chance. 
Auch  hier  ist  Zeit— und  Gesellschafts¬ 
kritik  der  Tenor  einer  allerdings  allzu 
kolportagehaft  konzipierten  Handlung. 
Oelschlegel,  der  mit  seinem  Zeitstück 
“Romeo  und  Julia  in  Berlin”  zu  dem 
zum  wenigsten  verfrühten  Ansehen 
einer  überdurchschnittlichen  drama¬ 
tischen  Begabung  gelangt  war,  erfuhr! 
hier  durch  die  Kritik,  die  sein  Inter-" 


Zonenstück  aus  Respekt  vor  dem  poli¬ 
tischen  Stoff  ganz  offensichtlich  über¬ 
schätzte,  eine  scharfe  Ablehnung. 

Einen  echten  Erfolg  konnte  Heinz 
Coubier  buchen,  der  mit  “Penelope 
oder  Die  Lorbeermaske"  eine  neue 
Komödie  vorlegte,  die  alle  wünschens¬ 
werten  Ingredienzien  der  heiteren  Muse 
vereinigt:  Witz  und  Emst,  Ironie  und 
echte  Gefühlstöne.  Das  Stück  behan¬ 
delt  die  Heimkehr  des  Odysseus  von  der 
psychologischen  Seite,  ohne  dabei  in 
trockenes  Psychologisieren  zu  verfallen. 
Penelope  wird  im  Verlauf  der  Hand¬ 
lung  behutsam  aus  ihrer  Traumvorstel- 
lungeines  lorbeergeschmückten  Helden, 
Odysseus,  aus  seiner  traditionellen  und 
von  ihm  selbst  gern  geglaubten  Rolle 
des  von  den  Göttern  Umhergetriebenen 
herausgelöst.  Die  Begegnung  führt  zu 
einer  neuen  gemeinsamen  Wirklich¬ 
keit,  in  der  sich  beide  neu  bewähren 
müssen.  Coubier,  der  1905  geboren  ist, 
hatte  1938  mit  der  Komödie  "Aim^e 
oder  Der  gesunde  Menschenverstand’ 
seinen  ersten  großen  Bühnenerfolg. 
Diesem  neuen,  reiferen  Stück,  das 
von  Intendant  Hannes  Razum  im  ba¬ 
rocken  Schloßtheater  in  Celle  in  einer 
ebenso  graziösen  wie  atmosphärisch 
eindringlichen  Inszenierung  uraufge- 
führt  wurde,  darf  man  eine  ähnliche 
Wirkung  Voraussagen. 

Trotz  all  dieser  Bemühungen  an  den 
größeren  und  kleineren  Bühnen  der 
Provinz  um  geistig  lebendiges,  künst¬ 
lerisch  hochstehendes  Theater  ist  die 
Situation  der  Bühnen  schwierig.  Von 
gelegentlichen,  aber  keineswegs  zu  ba¬ 
gatellisierenden  Krisenmomenten  soll  in 
einem  späteren  Bericht  ausführlicher 
.die  Rede  sein. 

Wenden  wir  uns  der  Literatur  und 
Jder  Literaturwissenschaft  zu,  so  ist  an¬ 
zumerken,  daß  auch  hier  ein  Abtasten 
der  Situation,  ein  Suchen  nach  neueren, 
Angemesseneren  Maßstäben  angebracht 
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wäre.  Etwas  das’on  klang  in  der  Rede 
an,  die  Erich  Kästner  auf  der  Tagung 
der  Deutschen  Akademie  für  Sprache 
und  Dichtung  hielt,  die  ihm  den  Georg 
Büchner-Preis  verliehen  hat.  Wenn 
Kästners  Frage,  was  es  mit  der  Zuer¬ 
kennung  einer  solchen  öffentlichen 
Auszeichnung  an  den  Satiriker  auf  sich 
habe,  der  ja  eben  diese  Öffentlichkeit 
zu  kritisieren  hat,  nicht  rhetorischer  Art 
war,  so  darf  man  vielleicht  hoffen,  daß 
seiner  Antwort  “noch  ist  nicht  aller 
Satire  Abend”  die  Tat  in  Gestalt  eines 
neuen  Buches  bald  folgen  wird.  Auf 
der  diesjährigen  großen  Buchmesse  in 
Frankfurt  war  es  allerdings  noch  nicht 
vertreten.  Welcher  Barometerstand  sich 
von  dieser  Veranstaltung  für  die 
deutsche  Literatur  des  Jahres  1957  ah- 


lesen  läßt,  wird  der  Referent  in  seinem 
nächsten  Bericht  darzulegen  versucheiL 
Maktha  Voctman, 
Celle 
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Germany,  ed.  Doke  Oouzek.  (The  World  in  Color  Serial.)  New  fork:  MeOraw- 

HiU  Book  Co.,  Ine.  (1956).  414  pp.  16.50. 
ln  n  brief  preface  to  thia  hondaumely  illuatrated  travel  guide  Jean  Cocteau 
reeounta  the  apprehenaion  he  feit  about  viaiting  a  post-war  Oermanj  which 
had  perhapa  not  ahed  the  thinking  habits  of  yesteryear.  Hardly  had  I  set 
foot  out  of  the  plane  than  I  realized  how  vain  my  fears  had  been,"  he  added. 
"I  was  to  encounter  nought  but  lofty  minds."  While  Cocteau's  praise  is  ez- 
eessive,  it  marks  another  landmark  in  Franco-German  relations. 

Nine  chapters  deal  in  an  urbane  and  chatty  tone  with  regions  of  Germany, 
including  those  East  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line.  The  past  is  blended  skilfully 
with  the  present  so  that  the  reading  entertains  while  it  informs.  Of  four  chap¬ 
ters  presenting  surveys  of  history,  art,  literature  and  music.  Carlo  Schmid’s 
knowing  compendium  of  history  is  particularly  commendable.  Hermann  Kesten 's 
assay  on  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  faulty  that  it  destroys  a  portion 
of  the  good  impression  which  the  volume  otherwise  leaves. 

Kesten 's  opening  paragraph  contains  the  startling  conclusion  that  the  great 
eras  of  German  literature  were  "introduced"  by  tramdations.  His  three 
examples  are  baffling.  What  eras,  one  asks,  were  ushered  in  by  Ulfilas,  the 
Beliand,  or  even  Luther  t  In  the  body  of  the  text  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Kleist,  Heine,  Buchner,  Hebbel,  and  Stembeim  fare  rather  well.  Some  others 
do  not.  Of  Hölderlin  we  learn  chiedy  that  he  was  "insane  throughout  the 
last  forty  years  of  his  life"  and  that  "his  influence  is  now  steadily  increas¬ 
ing"!  Hauptmann  wrote  powerful  popular  dramas  but  not  "one  truly  in¬ 
telligent  sentence."  Of  Annette  von  Droste-HQlshoff  we  read  only  that  she 
was  "a  Westphalian  damsel  who  was  crossed  in  love,"  of  Georg  Kaiser  only 
that  he  was  "a  sham  ideologist."  The  last  paragraph  of  Kesten 's  disquisition 
contains  as  many  errors  as  the  flrst.  Under  "new,  promising  talent"  which 
"the  last  few  years  have  revealed"  in  Germany  we  find  the  Swiss  Max  Frisch, 
as  well  as  Irmgard  Keun,  Erich  Kästner,  Hermann  Kasack  and  Reinhold 
Schneider — who  were  revealed  some  time  ago.  I  doubt,  moreover,  if  the  works 
of  Jünger  and  von  Salomon  are  *'the  best-selling  German  literary  works 
abroad." 

It  may  be  that  Kesten  was  the  victim  of  a  very  poor  translation  and  even 
poorer  editing,  but  the  result  is  an  unhappy  one  which  will  cause  teachers  of 
German  language  and  literature  to  have  misgivings  about  recommending  an 
otherwise  pleasing  book. 

Univereity  of  Southern  California,  Lon  Angele*  Haaou)  von  Hon 
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Nauuamn,  Walteb,  GriUpaner:  Dot  diekterisehe  Werk.  (Urban  Bücher,  Bd. 

17.)  Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer  Verlag  (1956).  xiii,  182  pp.  DM  3.60. 
Profeasor  Naumann ’s  study  purports  to  show  to  "every  one’’  how  the  essen¬ 
tials  in  Grillparaer ’s  works  ("Dichtungen’’)  can  be  comprehended.  The 
rewards  of  such  an  endeavor,  the  author  continues  in  his  brief  initial  remarks, 
are  the  love  and  the  understanding  of  the  reader  and  the  "Umgang  mit  dem 
dichterischen  Werk’’  resulting  from  them.  His  monograph,  most  of  which 
makes  interesting  and  fascinating  reading,  will  take  its  place  in  the  line  of 
studies  that  endeavor  to  fathom  the  personality  of  Franz  Grillparzer  and  to 
discover  the  essence  of  his  works.  Future  Grillparzer  scholars  cannot  ignore 
it,  although  some  of  its  conclusions  will  not  remain  unchaHenged. 

If  we  accept  Naumann ’s  contribution  as  a  fragment  of  what  Ernst  Ber¬ 
tram  called  the  "secular  mythology’’  of  a  historical  personage,  it  matters 
little  that  we  cannot  agree  with  some  of  his  c<mclusions,  that  some  of  his 
supporting  "Belege’’  lead  us  to  quite  different  inferences,  that  over-simpli6ca- 
tion  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  service  of  dialectics,  that  the  critic’s  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  poet  with  some  of  his  characters  without  concrete  substantiation  is 
"conjectural  interpretation,’’  not  sound  philology.  "Derselbe  Text  erlaubt 
unzählige  Auslegungen — es  gibt  keine  ’richtige’  Auslegung,’’  says  Nietzsche, 
the  philologist.  The  bo(dc  under  review  presents  Naumann ’s  Grillparzer  and 
some  of  his  works  as  Naumann  sees  them. 

"Vorbemerkungen:  Zeit-  und  lebensgeschichtliche  Voraussetzungen’’  (pp. 
VII-XIII)  gives,  as  excellently  and  succinctly  as  could  possibly  be  done  in  six 
pages,  a  brief  account  of  Grillparzer ’s  life  and  historic  background.  The  study 
proper  consists  of  eight  more  or  less  well  linked  essays  presented  in  three 
chapters:  "I.  Zugang:  A.  Der  Dichter  und  die  Sprache;  B.  Selbstdarstellung 
im  Armen  Spiclmann;  C.  Ein  Bruderzwiet ;  II.  Themen:  D.  Sein  und  Schein; 
E.  Das  Gericht;  F.  Die  Zeit;  III.  Stellung:  G.  Goethe  und  Grillparzer;  H. 
Grillparzer  und  das  spanische  Drama.’’ — Here,  in  brief,  are  the  essentials: 

After  citing  Gundolf’s  harsh  statement  in  regard  to  Grillparzer ’a  lan¬ 
guage  and  tone,  Naumann  tries  to  show  the  difference  between  the  nature  of 
Goethe’s  lyric  expression  and  Grillparzer ’s  language,  which  "begründet  immer 
und  erklärt.  Ihr  Ziel  ist  nicht  Glück,  sondern  Wahrheit.’’ 

In  Der  arme  Spiclmann  Grillparzer  judges  himself  as  a  person  who  is 
not  equal  to  reality,  who  is  little  because  reality  (to  him)  is  divine.  But 
Naumann  warns  (with  Hofmannsthal)  against  seeing  in  this  "Selbst-Ver¬ 
kleinerung  ’  ’  a  "  Sich-Kleindünken.  ’  ’  The  opposite  of  Faust  runs  through  GrHl- 
parzer’s  work. 

The  main  figure  of  Rudolf  II  in  Bruderzwitt  reflects  the  totality  of  the 
poet’s  own  personality.  Bruderzwist  is  Grillparzer ’s  greatest  drama  because  he 
sees  his  own  fate  as  a  poet  centrally  interwoven  with  the  irrepressible  fate  of  bis 
age.  Grillparzer ’s  "  Lebensgefühl  ’  ’  demands  that  he  be  responsible,  that  he 
call  himself  to  account.  Political  relationships  are  the  most  important  for  him. 

The  theme  of  "Täuschung’’  and  "Wahrheit’’  runs  through  the  entire 
work  of  the  poet.  Love  is  the  most  beautiful  deception  of  life,  but  it  is  also 
reality;  yet  this  reality  is  the  last  judge.  Participation  in  life  is  a  self- 
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usigned  taik;  the  ijrmbol  of  thir,  participation  ia  love.  GriHparzer’a  **ToIlen- 
detatea”  and  moat  beautiful  drama  ia  Die  Jüdin  von  Toledo,  a  “hiatorischea 
Märcbenapiel  ”  which  ia  much  aimpler  than  Bruderewiet,  perfect  in  the  aimple 
aaaignment  of  the  theme;  the  tnak  of  man,  and  the  judgment  that  awaita  him 
in  thia  taak,  are  unmiatakably  recognizable. 

The  preaence  of  a  judge  ia  basic  for  Grillparzer ’a  world  of  ideas  (“Vor- 
stellungswelt”).  Reality  with  its  undeniable  existence  is  the  judge  of  man's 
actions.  GrHlparzer  evaluates  in  the  area  of  reality  and  of  the  age,  the 
political-historical  area.  —  The  setting  in  opposition  of  the  two  aspects  of 
time,  namely  perpetuity  and  the  fleeting  moment,  is  basic  for  Grillparzer 's 
worid.  The  true  home  of  his  figures  is  in  the  timeless.  Happiness  for  him  is 
peace  of  soul,  is  “not  being  touched  by  the  times."  The  concern  of  Grill¬ 
parzer 'a  entire  dramatic  work  is  to  come  to  terms  (“fertig  zu  werden")  with 
the  ephemeral  (“dem  Vergänglichen")  without  the  support  of  the  assurance 
granted  “by  the  absolute  judgment  of  the  believed  Christian  religion."  The 
events,  once  set  in  motion,  overpower  man;  he  is  exposed  to  the  times  as 
toon  as  he  has  dealings  with  them,  with  the  moment  of  life. 

It  is  Goethe’s  goal  to  mold  himself,  which  implies  confidence  in  life. 
Goethe  represents  the  urge  of  modem  man  to  live,  to  be.  Grillparzer  distrusts 
life.  He  sees  himself  as  a  man  with  a  mission  and  sacrifices  his  personal 
existenco  to  his  “Dichtertum."  —  The  last  of  the  eight  sections  deals  with 
the  influence  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega  on  Grillparzer  and  with  the  latter  'a 
ideas  on  fate  and  freedom  of  will. 

In  the  light  of  the  author’s  avowed  intention  of  encouraging  his  German 
public  to  read  Grillparzer ’s  works,  the  presentation  of  his  views  in  the  very 
first  essay,  “Der  Dichter  und  die  Sprache,"  is,  indeed,  most  unfortunate.  Nau¬ 
mann  says  himself  that  Gundolf,  coming  from  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  cannot 
do  justice  to  Grillparzer ’s  language,  a  fact  that  has  long  been  recognized.  To 
“investigate"  this  matter,  Naumann  devotes  page  after  page  to  comparing 
Grillparzer ’s  lyric  expression,  unfavorably  and  in  many  negative  terms,  with 
Goethe ’a  The  cultured  German  does  not  need  to  possess  too  much  intelligence 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  even  before  he  reaches  the  end  of  this  first  section, 
that  Goethe  is  a  very  good  poet  who  should  be  read,  not  GriUparzer.  Comparison 
can  be  used  efTectively  in  the  service  of  elucidation,  of  course.  But  if  Goethe’s 
“Geisteshaltung’’  is  fundamentally  different  from  GriUparzer ’s  (as  Naumann 
says),  why  compare  their  lyric  treatment  of  naturef  There  is  no  basis  for 
comparison.  If  GriUparzer  comes  closer  to  the  scheme  of  medieval  description 
of  nature,  why  not  compare  him,  favorably  and  in  positive  terms,  with  his 
predecessors  f  Should  a  second  edition  of  the  book  become  necessary,  a  thorough 
revamping  of  the  first  section,  or  possibly  its  omission,  would  improve  an  un¬ 
usually  provocative  monograph. 

Except  for  a  few  awkwardnesses,  in  part  caused  by  the  influence  of  the 
English  language,  Naumann ’s  German  style  is  good.  Misprints  are  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  The  inexpensive  paper  edition  in  the  “wissenschaftliche  Urban  Taschen- 
bnehreihe"  makes  the  little  volume  a  handy  book. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  P.  E.  Coenkm 
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Uaktmann  von  Auk,  Grtponui.  A  Medieval  Oedipus  Legend,  tr.  in  rhyming 
couplets  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Edwin  H.  Zeydel  with  the 
collaboration  of  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan.  (University  of  North  Carolina 
Studies  in  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  No.  XIV.)  Chapel 
Hill,  1955.  xU,  143  pp.  Paper  $3.00,  cloth  $4.00. 

Das  Verdienst  dieser  Arlieit  besteht  darin,  einem  des  Mittelhochdeutschen 
unkundigen  Leserpublikum  ein  Werk  zugänglich  gemacht  zu  haben,  das  zwar 
weniger  bekannt  ist  als  der  Parzival  und  Tristan,  aber  deshalb  nicht  geringere 
Beachtung  verdient.  Mir  will  nun  scheinen,  dass  ihm  diese  Beachtung  weniger 
darum  gebührt,  weil  die  Erzählung  im  Mittelalter  weit  verbreitet  war  und  bi» 
auf  die  Oedipussago  zurOckgeht — was  der  I^eser  auf  über  fünf  Seiten  erfährt — , 
Hondeni  weil  sie,  geistesgeschichtlich  in  dn»  literarische  Schaffen  Hartmann» 
und  seiner  Zeitgenossen  eingeordnet,  die  Problematik  und  Rrücliigkeit  der 
literarisch  idealisierten  höfischen  Schicht  aufzeigt,  einer  religiös  nur  noch 
leicht  verankerten  Schicht,  die  sich  aus  ihrer  Oottrerbundenheit  gelöst  und 
ihre  ethischen  Werte  als  autonom  erklärt  hatte.  Darüber  erfährt  der  Leser  in 
der  Einleitung  bedauerlicherweise  fast  nichts,  und  aus  dem  Text  lässt  et 
sieh  nicht  ohne  weiteres  herauslescn.  Und  da  der  Leser  so  wenig  über  Hart¬ 
manns  bewusste  und  mit  tiefem  Emst  vorgetragene  .Vbsage  an  Frau  Welt 
erfährt,  mag  er  versucht  sein,  die  ergreifende  Erzählung  einfach  als  irgendein* 
Heiligenlegende  anzusehen  und  sich  über  den  Wunderglauben  der  Zeit  lustig 
zu  machen — angeregt  dazu  durch  den  in  der  Einleitung  mehrfach  betonten  und 
meiner  Ansicht  nach  billigen  und  bedenklichen  Humor  Thomas  Manns  in 
seinem  Erwählten.  Der  eingehende  Vergleich  zwischen  Manns  Werk  und  dem 
Gregarious  wäre  nicht  nötig  gewesen,  da  der  Uebersetzer  selbst  auf  Weigands 
•Vrtikel  verweiat. 

Es  versteht  sich,  dass  keine  Uebersetzung  dem  Original  gerecht  wird.  Die 
vorliegende  bildet  keine  Ausnahme.  Die  moderne  Sprache  ist  allzu  oft  blutleer, 
wenn  der  Versuch  gemacht  wird,  die  inhaltsvollen  und  bedeutungsschweren 
Wörter  des  Mittelhochdeutschen  wiederzugetjen.  Dafür  kann  nun  freilich  die 
heutige  Sprache  und  der  Uebersetzer  nichts.  Darüber  hinaus  scheinen  mir  aber 
auch  die  Würde  und  der  Ernst  der  Hartmannscheu  Sprache  in  der  Ueber¬ 
setzung  eingebOsst  zu  haben. — Aus  einem  genauen,  stellenweisen  Vergleich 
zwischen  dem  Original  und  der  Uebersetzung  ergibt  sieh  ferner,  dass  letztere 
nicht  ganz  so  getreu  ist,  wie  sie  sich  in  der  Vorrede  ausgibt;  das  eigenwillig- 
hinzugefügte  "or"  in  V.  377  oder  die  Wiedergabe  von  vil  schiere  (V.  404) 
durch  "often”  seien  hier  als  äusserlich  zwar  winzige,  aber  bei  näherem 
Zusehen  bezeichnende  Beispiele  erwähnt.  Die  Uebersetzung  von  dem  guoten 
mindaere — “of  a  man  good  through  sinning”  wirkt  anstössig.  V.  404  mit 
seinem  erfundenen  “in  some  fashion”  erinnert  an  das  berühmte,  hier  aller¬ 
dings  unästhetische,  Wiesel. — Eine  Neuerung,  die  “typographische  Pause,” 
finde  ich  bei  der  Lektüre  störend.  Hartmanns  Vers  erklärt  sich  aus  dem 
Bedürfnis,  beim  Vortrag  nicht  eintönig  zu  wirken ;  einer  zum  Lesen  bestimmten 
Uebersetzung  schadet  ein  regelmässiger  Vers  nicht.  Aber  das  ist  Geschmacks¬ 
sache. 

Schliesslich  sei  noch  gesagt,  dass  man  sich  heute  noch  keineswegs  darüber 
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einig  iat,  ob  Hartminna  Lehneherr  um  1195  (eiche  8.  8)  oder  um  1186  eUrb 
und  an  welchem  Kreuzzug  Hartmann  teilnahm,  dem  von  1197  oder  1189/'90. 
Earvard  Univtrtity  Gkbabj>  F.  Schkidt 

Beginning  German  in  Grade  Three.  (Dcpt.  F*3,  The  Educational  Publishing 

Corporation,  23  Le  Roy  Avenue,  Darien,  Conn.)  viii,  98  loose-leaf  pp.  $2.50. 
As  an  aid  to  the  burgeoning  Fies  movement,  the  Modem  Language  Association 
of  America  is  sponsoring  the  preparation  of  guides  for  the  teaching  of  French, 
German  and  Spanish  in  grades  three  through  six.  This  course  of  study  for  teaching 
conversational  Carman  to  third-grade  children  is  the  first  of  the  series  in  Carman. 
The  material  was  prepared  by  a  working  committee  of  seven  members  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Nora  E.  Wittman  of  Pennsylania  State  University  and  reviewed 
by  an  advisory  committee  which  spanned  the  country  from  Washington,  D.C., 
to  the  state  of  Washington.  The  guide  should,  therefore,  be  adaptable  for  use 
in  any  grade  school  in  the  United  States. 

The  material,  which  was  selected  “to  help  the  teacher  develop  pleasurable 
language  learning  experiences  in  spoken  German  for  eight-year-olds,”  has  been 
arranged  in  25  units,  5  floating  units  and  7  appendices.  Each  unit  consists  of  a 
repetition  exercise,  a  response  exercise,  a  number  of  dramatic  situations,  song,s  and 
rhymes.  First  ten  to  twenty  short  sentences  on  a  given  topic  (Ich  hin  in  der 
Schule,  Meine  Kleider,  Frühling)  are  taught  by  mimicry  and  memorization.  The 
same  vocabulary  and  sentence  patterns  are  then  used  in  question  and  answer 
form.  In  the  dramatic  situations  they  are  employed  in  conjunction  with  an  activity, 
such  as  a  game,  drawing  pictures,  enacting  a  scene.  Finally  the  songs  serve  to 
reinforce  the  vocabulary  learning  or  to  add  related  words.  The  music  for  the 
30  songs  that  occur  is  included  in  Appendix  1. 

The  careful  choice  of  material  within  the  experience  range  of  the  young 
child,  specific  instructions  for  its  effective  presentation,  alternating  stress  on  nouns 
in  certain  units  and  on  verbs  in  others,  the  simplicity  and  variety  of  the  activities 
suggested,  and  the  clear  format  should  make  the  guide  valuable  for  both  the 
experienced  teacher  and  the  novice.  It  may  be  ordered  from  the  publisher. 

Frieda  E.  Talmey 

William  Cidlen  Bryant  High  School,  New  York  City 
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